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"THIS TOUR IS SPECIAL 
THERE IS NOTHING ELSE 
LIKE IT." 

-Major Dick Winters, 
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Check out our new website for The Original Band of Brothers Tour dedicated to the men of Easy Company! 
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"Bruce Gamble has done it again! An impeccable researcher and master storyteller 
with a keen eye for detail and characters, Gamble presents Target: Rabaul, a 
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Jack El-Hai ("The Psychiatrist and the 
Nazi"), is a past president of the American 
Society of Journalists and Authors and 
teaches nonfiction writing at Augsburg 
College. El-Hai discovered Dr. Douglas 
M. Kelley, the subject of his article and his 
new book, The Nazi and the Psychiatrist, 
while researching his previous book, The 
Lobotomist. Hoping for a few files of per- 
sonal and professional papers, El-Hai 
spent weeks tracking down Kelley's son. 
He was astounded to learn that the family 
had 15 boxes of medical records, corre- 
spondence, and journals that had been 
stored away for 60 years. 

Robert L. Hecker ("Flak House Days") flew 
30 missions over Germany during World 
War II as a lead bombardier with the 401st 
Bomb Group, for which he was awarded 
five Air Medals and the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. After the war, he remained 
in the Air Force Reserve until retiring 
with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 
Under the G.I. Bill he studied theatre arts, 
and went on to write for TV programs 
including Zorro and Bonanza, as well as 
writing film scripts, novels, and plays. His 
musical Honestly Abe is in its second year 
Off-Broadway, and is in pre-production 
for a national tour. 



Steve Roberts ("Time Travel") is a free- 
lance writer based in Dorset, England. A 
former history teacher, he covers mainly 
historical, military, and travel subjects for 
a variety of British magazines. Roberts, 
whose late father-in-law was a "Desert 
Rat," has visited Tyneham several times. 

Tina Rosenberg ("Dirty Deeds Done 
Deceptively"), is a winner of the National 
Book Award and the Pulitzer Prize; she 
writes the New York Times "Fixes" column. 
Her article is based on her e-book, D for 
Deception, the story of thriller novelist 
Dennis Wheatley and British military 
deception in World War II. A fan of spy 
fiction, Rosenberg had heard of many spies 
who became novelists, but none who went 
the other way around. That changed when 
she visited the Churchill War Rooms and 
learned of Wheatley's lesser-known career. 

David Sears ("Wooden Boats at War") is 
a New Jersey-based author and histo- 
rian. He has written four popular military 
history books about naval and aviation 
actions during World War II and Korea, 
including Pacific Air and The Last Epic 
Naval Battle. He has served as a U.S. Navy 
officer, with tours aboard destroyers. His 
website is dlsearsbooks.com. 
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Grave of Empires 

~ isi In 1 979 the Soviets 
Ess. intervened in a civil 
war in Afghanistan — 
their first mistake. 
Mujahedeen fighters 
ensured they would 
make others. 

THE SOVIETS HAD BEEN in Afghan- 
istan more than two years, occupying 
towns and villages, but in rural areas 
control only lasted until sunset. The 
night belonged to the Mujahedeen, who 
fought under numerous leaders. In April 
1982, Ahmad Shah Massoud, perhaps the 
most brilliant of those strategists, struck 
Bagram Air Base, aided by saboteurs 
from the supposedly pro-Soviet Afghan 
army. The Mujahedeen destroyed 
aircraft, damaged structures, and killed or 
wounded dozens of Soviet soldiers. 

The Russians retaliated in May, 
bombing Massoud's Panjshir Valley 
stronghold. They then sent in 12,000 
troops, some through a pass that 
Massoud dynamited, blocking the 
entrance and trapping his foes. A second 
Soviet column advanced, but helicopter 
gunships were not able to dislodge the 
enemy mountaineers. For two weeks 
the Soviets held the valley floor, but 
had to retreat, leaving dozens of ruined 
personnel carriers and flattened villages 
and taking with them hundreds of dead. 
The Soviets were learning the basic 
lesson of Afghanistan: winners are not 
necessarily keepers. 

From "Afghanistan Fiasco" by Anthony 
Brandt, in the January 2014 issue 
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Turnabout 




Dodge City's assistant 
marshal, Dave Mather, 
worked both sides 
of the law. In 1883, 
tension arose between 
Mather and the man 
who succeeded him. 



MAY 1883 FOUND Mysterious Dave 
Mather in Dodge City, Kansas, as 
reformers there were feuding with 
saloon owner Luke Short. The publican, 
as diminutive as his name suggested, 
had as allies Wyatt Earp, Bat Masterson, 
and other well-known guns. They were 
backing Short against the mayor and 
compatriots, who had strong support 
among the townspeople. 

Wanting a powerful but neutral 
presence to diminish chances of 
violence, city fathers brought in 
Mather as assistant marshal. Thanks 
in part to his presence the tension 
eased without bloodshed. 

Mather would have been content to 
stay on the job, but in the next election 
his patrons wound up on the losing 
side, which cost him his position as a 
peace officer. The new assistant mar- 
shal, Thomas Nixon, had a reputation 
for being as tough and capable as his 
boss, city marshal Bill Tilghman. In 
addition, Nixon was something of a 
local legend, and it was not long before 
he and Mysterious Dave were eyeing 
one another warily as they passed on 
the streets of Dodge City. 

From "You Have Lived Enough" by 
Ron Soodalter, in the February 2014 issue 
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Boyington's Boys 




From Marine Corps 
orphans to top-scoring 
fighter pilots, the fabled 
Black Sheep Squadron 
followed pugnacious 
"Pappy" Boyington to 
fame and notoriety. 



IN ONE OF THE BIGGEST RAIDS of the 
Solomons Campaign, U.S. Navy pilots 
bombed a Japanese base at Ballale Island 
on September 16, 1943, supported by 
navy Hellcats and Royal New Zealand 
Air Force Kittyhawks, and — at more than 
20,000 feet— Marine squadron VMF-214. 
The newly organized unit's two dozen 
pilots, on the squadron's third mission, 
were aboard bent-wing Vought Corsairs. 

Atop the four-mile-high formation, 
Marine squadron commander Major 
Gregory Boyington was feeling sorry 
for himself. Unless his cobbled-together 
squadron of shiny new lieutenants and 
disbanded-unit orphans scored some vic- 
tories, its personnel would wash back into 
the replacement pool. He almost didn't 
notice when the rest of the Americans 
suddenly dived under a layer of stratus. 
"What in hell goes?" Boyington muttered. 
"We must be over the mission." 

He and the other Corsair pilots dropped 
down to see the bombers pounding Ballale 
as dozens of Japanese fighters rose to the 
fight. Suddenly wing-to-wing with a Zero, 
Boyington realized he had not switched on 
either his sight or his guns. 

From "Boyington's Bastards" by Don 
Hollway, in the January 2014 issue 
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General Henry "Hap" Arnold knew the 
United States had to get a jet aloft. 

Happy to See Hap 

YOUR SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER feature 
regarding General Hap Arnold and our 
country's stubborn reluctance to rec- 
ognize the power of aircraft in wartime 
certainly rang a bell with me. 

My brother Norton, an enlisted man 
in the U.S. Air Force, worked on assem- 
bling the top-secret Norden bombsight at 
Denver. I was a navigator in the air force 
stationed in China when the dropping of 
the atom bombs on Japan ended that war. 

Prior to that, however, as the country 
prepared for war, my brother and I were 
working summer jobs at the New York 
Shipbuilding Yard near Camden, New 
Jersey, when a plane flew overhead at an 
incredible speed and with a loud whine 
unlike the throbbing of a propeller. It 
was the first of the jet-driven aircraft 
and must have been the XP-59, which 
debuted in September 1942 but was kept 
secret until January 1944. The jets changed 
aerial warfare and commercial flying ever 
thereafter — all thanks to the brilliant 
Hap Arnold. He deserved your editorial 
spotlight. 

My brother and I not only survived the 
war, but are happy and healthy at ages 91 
and 92. 

John H. Worthington 

Foxboro, Mass. 



Red Flag 

I WISH TO COMMENT ON the Italian 
flag used occasionally in the magazine. 

I have noticed in your past issues, 
including your recent September/Octo- 
ber "Weapons Manual," that the flag 
displayed is not the wartime national 
flag of Italy, which featured the royal coat 
of arms. The flag displayed is the Fascist 
flag of the Italian Social Republic that 
was formed by Mussolini after the Allied 
invasion in 1943. 

Donald V. Castronova 

Jarrettsville, Md. 

Keen observation. The tricolor banner 
with eagle and fasces — wood rods bound 
around the handle of an axe, a symbol 
of authority dating to Roman days — 
was never Italy s national flag during 
the war. However, the fasces-flaunt- 
ing National Fascist Party flag did fly 
side by side with the national flag during 
official ceremonies. Although the eagle- 
and-fasces tricolor never quite achieved 
the pervasiveness of Germany s swastika 
banner, we think Benito Mussolini's flag 
well suited to represent Fascist Italy for the 
purposes of our "Weapons Manual." 




Discomfort Today 

I READ THE NEWS ARTICLE by Paul 
Wiseman regarding the Japanese "comfort 
women" in the September/October issue 
with great interest. 

I served as a military policeman in the 
air corps in World War II for three and a 
half years, and in 1945-46 I was stationed 
on Guam and Saipan, where I was assigned 
to guard Japanese prisoners of war. 

In late 1945, when the war was winding 
down, a group of Japanese soldiers came 
out of the jungle area, accompanied by two 
of their comfort slaves — one of whom was 
pregnant — and surrendered to us. 

If the Japanese who have denied the 
existence of "comfort women" accompa- 
nying their soldiers during World War II 
wish to have verification, let them speak to 
me! I am a living witness to their activities! 

The Japanese try to hide these facts, 
but even as a 91 -year-old World War 

II veteran, my memories of my service 
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Naval troops carry the Italian Social Republic battle flag in Rome in March 1944 
before deploying to counter the Allied beachhead at Anzio. 
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Holiday Shopping 





A Chinese girl from a "comfort battalion" 
speaks with a Royal Air Force officer. 

are clear — and the public should know 
the truth! We should make sure the whole 
world knows the truth. 

Sam Nusinov 

Boca Raton, Fla. 

IN MR. WISEMAN'S REPORT, he said, 
"Hashimoto's inflammatory declaration 
followed Prime Minister Shinzo Abe's trip 
to Yasukuni Shrine." He is incorrect. As 
Prime Minister, Abe has not to this day 
visited Yasukuni Shrine since his appoint- 
ment last March. 

I generally disagree with Wiseman. It 
must be remembered that until 1958, 
prostitution was legal in Japan — as it still 
is in Nevada. Women primarily went 
into prostitution of their own free will. 
And they were very richly paid. And, as 
far as I know, women of Korean descent 
comprised only about 20 percent of all 
military prostitutes. 

Yoya Kawamura 

Tokyo, Japan 
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World War II 
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WWII TODAY 



Search for Lost Bomber Enlists 
Underwater Robot 




Every year, Pat Scannon, 
a physician and biotech 
entrepreneur, travels across 
the Pacific to search on and 
around Palau for planes 
downed during World War II. 
Scannon isn't really a treasure 
hunter, or a scuba-diving 
enthusiast. He's on a mis- 
sion: to provide closure to 
American families who never 
learned the fates of men gone 
nearly seven decades. 

Survivors of men missing 
in action in some ways have it 
worse than families who know 
loved ones died, Scannon 
says. "For MIA families, 
there is no grieving process. 
There is no finality. We know 
wives who were widowed 
and had an opportunity to 
remarry and didn't. They 
thought their husbands would 
come out of the wilderness 
one day, and they never did." 

For 20 years Scannon 
has scoured the seabed off 
Palau, 500 miles east of the 
Philippines in the Pacific 
Ocean, for the wreckage 
of aircraft and the remains of 
airmen lost in the air battle 
that preceded the brutal fight- 
ing at Peleliu. He has pored 
over maps and flight reports, 
interviewed tribal elders, and 
poked around coral reefs. 

Notable successes have fol- 
lowed. In 1993, Scannon and 
colleagues found a lapanese 
trawler sunk by a young 
American torpedo plane pilot 
named George H. W. Bush; in 



Reported and written by 

Paul Wiseman 



2004, after a decade of search- 
ing, they found the remains 
of a B-24 off Palau, enabling 
them to bring an end to the 
uncertainty experienced by 
lost crewmen's families. One 
Texas man had lived for years 
with the torment of rumors 
that his missing father had 
abandoned his family and was 
still alive; the discovery of his 
remains confirmed he had 
gone down with the plane. 

But one wreck has proved 
more elusive. The B-24 
Liberator, Serial No. 44-40596, 
went down on August 25, 
1944, its crew lost, includ- 
ing two airmen who bailed 
out and were captured and 
presumably executed by the 
Japanese. To augment his 
search for "596," Scannon now 
has a tool not available for his 



previous searches: a robot. 
His non-profit, BentProp, 
has teamed with the Scripps 
Institute of Oceanography 
and the University of 
Delaware. Funded in part by 
the Pentagon, they are using 
an autonomous underwater 
vehicle called a REMUS — one 
of the Remote Environmental 
Monitoring Units devel- 
oped by the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution. 
The robot skims 10 feet 



above the seabed, using sound 
waves to map areas that 
Scannon's team analyzes. A 
spring expedition yielded 
200 area maps now under- 
going scrutiny. Scannon says 
scuba divers would have 
needed 20 years to go over the 
ground Remus covered in two 
weeks. The project, recently 
featured in Popular Science, is 
the subject of Vanished, a book 
by journalist Wil S. Hylton 
published in November. 
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Combat's Price Outlined 





British artists Jamie Wardley 
and Andy Moss stenciled 
9,000 figures on the beach at 
Arromanches in Normandy to 
honor the troops and civilians 
who died on D-Day. "The idea is 
to create a visual representation 
of what is otherwise unimagin- 
able: the thousands of human 
lives lost during the hours of the 
tide during the Second World 
War Normandy landings," 
Wardley told Britain's Daily 
Mail. "People understand that so 
many lives were lost that day, but 
it's incredibly difficult to picture 
that number." Volunteers (inset) 
made the silhouettes with soil. 




DISPATCHES 



Q Rochus Misch, Hitler's 
personal bodyguard through 
most of the war, died on 
September 5, 2013, at age 
96. Misch never expressed 
regret about his wartime 
occupation, and said he 
never heard Hitler mention 
murdering Jews. "He was 
no brute," Misch once said. 
"He was no monster. He 
was no superman." 

TOP: REX FEATURES VIA AP IMAGES (BOTH); BOTTOM LEFT: 
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Q Under pressure, German 
publisher Bauer shut down 
pulp magazine Der Landser, 
which told war stories, in July, 
the Simon Wiesenthal Center 
charged that Der Landser 
"glorifies the waffen-SS, Nazi 
war criminals, and the Third 
Reich," and violated German 
laws against Nazi propaganda 
(see "WWII Today," November/ 
December 2013). 




SS worship got Der Landser 
yanked from newsstands. 
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Postwar Odyssey Brings Signet Ring Home 





Events brought a World War II aviator's 
ring back to his family after 68 years, 
but David Cox Jr. has yet to wear it. The 
ring, which stays in a safe deposit box except 
for special occasions, belonged to his father, 
a B-17 pilot who died in 1994. Starving 
in a German POW camp in January 1945, 
David Cox Sr. traded the ring for chocolate 
bars. He never saw it again. Now, thanks to 
a dinner decades later in Bavaria and search 
engine optimization, the ring has returned 
home to North Carolina. 

When Cox graduated from flight 
school in 1942, his parents gave him a 
gold signet bearing a propeller and wings 
and engraved, "Mother & Father to David 
C. Cox Greensboro, NC." He wore the 
ring as he flew B-17s over Europe, earning 
a Distinguished Flying Cross in May 1943 
for bringing a burning Fortress back to 
England. That July, over Kassel, Germany, 
his plane was shot down. Cox, who was 
on his 26th mission, bailed out, landed in 
a rose garden, and was taken prisoner. 

At first Cox was held at Stalag Luft III, 
scene of Allied POWs' "Great Escape," 
but in January 1945, he and other pris- 
oners were marched through snow to 
another POW camp near Munich, where 
they subsisted on soup and weevil-ridden 
bread. "He had a pretty rough time of it 
in the end," David Jr. says. "The Germans 
had pretty much quit caring for them. He 
told us about the march and how cold it 
was and how some guys didn't make it.... 
He just got real, real hungry." When an 
Italian prisoner offered him a couple of 
chocolate bars in exchange for the ring, 
David Cox made the trade. 

Liberated in April 1945, Cox returned 
to North Carolina and started a business. 
He and his wife raised three children. 
But he missed that pinkie ring so much 
he had a duplicate made. Meanwhile the 
Italian who had taken it in trade for candy 
bars had passed the ring to a Soviet soldier 
who gave the piece of jewelry, apparently 
to pay for lodging, to a Hungarian family 
living in what is now Serbia. 

In 1971, one of those Hungarians, artist 
Martin Kiss, moved to Germany. He took 



the ring, which he often wore, wonder- 
ing about the Americans named in the 
inscription. In 2012, Kiss — now a resident 
of Hohenberg, a village in Bavaria — met 
new neighbors, Mark and Mindy Turner, 
who were from Kansas. He invited them 
to dinner. After the meal, he brought out 



Second Lieutenant David Cox (above, 
center) traded his ring (at left, top) for 
chocolate bars while held as a POW. 

the ring and asked their help tracing its 
ownership. An Internet search turned up 
a college thesis by David Cox's grand- 
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Hiroshima 

John Hersey (1946) 

"This is a great book. It's beautifully 
written and researched, and hugely 
significant historically: it forced 

the world to contemplate the 
devastation of the bombing, and 
humanized and universalized the 
suffering of the Japanese people 
during a period of intense 
stereotyping and 
racial hatred. If that's 
not enough, it's 
suspenseful, exciting, and 
gut-wrenching without ever 
being melodramatic." 

"The Good war" 
An Oral History of World War II 

Studs Turkel (1984) 

"The 121 verbatim accounts 

of the war as presented 
through the mouths of these 
participants are stunning, 
moving, and eye-opening. 
It's too easy for us to become 
complacent about anything 
as large and complicated 
and (somewhat) distant as 
World War II. This book 
brings it all back to life 
vividly and indelibly." 

Maus 

A Survivor's Tale 

Art Spiegelman (1991) 

"Who would have dreamt 
that simple and elegant 
line drawings of barnyard 
animals could wield such 

power? Spiegelman's account of 
his own family's experiences provides 
an intense and terrifying fresh 



THE READING LIST 

Bob Balaban 




perspective on the horrors of the 
Holocaust. It was also the first graphic 
novel to win a Pulitzer Prize." 



The Rape of Europa 

The Fate of Europe's Treasures in the 
Third Reich and the Second World War 

Lynn H. Nicholas (1994) 

"An engrossing and extremely 
well-documented in-depth look 
at Hitler's nearly successful 
attempt to possess and destroy 
all of the greatest art of Western 
Civilization." 

Tales of the 
South Pacific 

James A. Michener (1947) 

"If you're looking for 
a fresh perspective on 
the men and women 
serving in the South 
Pacific from a master 
journalist, this is it. This 
series of firsthand accounts 
of life on a tropical island 
during the war is masterfully told, 
engrossing, and entertaining. It 
was the basis for the beloved 
Broadway musical South Pacific." 

Actor, writer, director, and producer 
Bob Balaban is well known to American 
movie audiences for roles beginning 
with 1 969's Midnight Cowboy through 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind, 
and Christopher Guest films including 
Waiting for Guffman and A Mighty 
Wind, to 2012's Moonrise Kingdom. 
His latest film is The Monuments 
Men, based on the book by 
Robert M. Edsel (interviewed 
on page 16). Balaban portrays 
a "Monuments Man" in an 
Allied Armies unit of museum 
curators and art historians recruited to 
recover works of art stolen by the Nazis. 



daughter's husband, Norwood McDowell. 
The paper, "War Eagles: A Bird's Eye View 
of 305th Bomb Group and the Eighth Air 
Force," mentions the transaction involv- 
ing the ring and the chocolate bars. 

Turner e-mailed a picture of the ring 
to McDowell, who forwarded it to David 



Cox Jr. Soon the piece of jewelry was en 
route to North Carolina. Kiss refused 
Cox Jr.'s offer of reimbursement for 
the ring and the cost of shipping it. "I 
offered, but he would take no money," 
David Cox Jr. says. "I hope one day I'll 
have the opportunity to meet him." 



But though he's glad to have it back in 
family hands, the younger Cox refuses 
to wear his late father's trasured ring. "I 
don't feel entitled. It's his," he says. "He 
paid a very heavy price, and it showed. 
I think about how much he would have 
liked to have opened that box." 
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The Brides Wore Field Grey 



SOUND BITE 





"This is for history, so watch your 
language. We're carrying the first 
atomic bomb." 

—Colonel Paul w. Tibbets Jr., to the crew 
of the Enola Gay as their B-29 neared the 
Japanese coast on August 6, 1945. 



DISPATCHES 



Step aside, Stepford 
Wives. 
Documents found by 
reporter Claudia Becker of 
Germany's Die Welt newspa- 
per shed light on a wartime 
antecedent of the '70s-era 
cinematic creep show: Nazi 
bride schools designed to 
transform office girls into 
dutiful spouses who would 
enthusiastically serve their 
men, breed little Nazis — and 
worship Adolf Hitler. 

A rulebook found in the 
archives decreed that young 
women had to master "wash- 
ing, cooking, childcare and 
home design" before they 
could wed SS men or other 
specimens of the Nazi elite. 
Training sessions at the 
Reichsbrauteschule — Reich 
Bride Schools — emphasized 
the role of women as "sus- 
tainers of the race." 



Graduates had to gain 
"special knowledge of race 
and genetics" to qualify for 
a certificate entitling them 
to wed in a neo-pagan ritual 
at which they vowed to raise 
their offspring as Nazis. The 
six-week course cost about 
$640 at today's exchange 
rates. A 1940 issue of the 
Nazi women's magazine 
Frauen Warte shows con- 
tented maidens at a bride 
school in Husbake, Germany, 
feeding cows, gardening, 
hiking, and sewing. 

In 1940 at least nine bride 
schools operated in Berlin 
alone, with more elsewhere 
in Germany. Enrollment 
shrank as the Reich recruited 
ever more women to work in 
war plants, but bride schools 
are believed to have contin- 
ued to spread the word until 
as late as May 1944. 



Q Soviet posters lampoon- 
ing the disparity between the 
Aryan ideal and actual Nazis 
fetched more than expected 
at auction in August. Meant to 
encourage American support 
in the East, the posters show 
a rat-like Joseph Goebbels 
and a swinish Hermann Goring. 
Expected to bring no more 
than $1,000 at Swann Auction 
Galleries in Manhattan, each 
went for $1,680 to a collector 
of Russian propaganda. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Released to the Public: 
Bags of Vintage Buffalo Nickels 




Historic 1920-1938 "Bqffulos" 
by ttie Pound 




Actual size 
if 21-2 mm 



FREE Stone Arrowhead 
with every bag 



2013 marks the 1 00th anniversary of an 
American Classic: the Buffalo Nickel. To 

honor this milestone, New York Mint is 
releasing to the public bags of original U.S. 
government Buffalo Nickels not seen in 
circulation for decades. Now they can be 
acquired for a limited time only — not as 
individual collector coins, but by weight — 
just $49 for a full Quarter-Pound Bag. 

100% Valuable Collector Coins— 
GUARANTEED! 

Every bag will be filled with collectible vintage 
Buffalos from over 70 years ago, GUARAN- 
TEED ONE COIN FROM EACH OF THE 
FOLLOWING SERIES (dates our choice): 

• 1920-1929— "Roaring '20s" Buffalo 

• 1930-1938 — The Buffalo's Last Decade 

• Mint Marks (P,D, and S) 

• ALL Collector Grade Very Good 
Condition 

• FREE Stone Arrowhead with each bag 

Every vintage Buffalo Nickel you receive will 
be a coveted collect or coin — GUARANTEED! 
Plus, order a gigantic full Pound bag and you'll 



also receive a vintage Liberty Head Nickel 
(1883-1912), a valuable collector classic! 

Long- Vanished Buffalos 
Highly Coveted by Collectors 

Millions of these vintage Buffalo Nickels have 
worn out in circulation or been recalled and 
destroyed by the government. Today, signifi- 
cant quantities can often only be found in 
private hoards and estate collections. As a 
result, these coins are becoming more sought- 
after each day. In fact, the market price for 
Buffalo Nickels increased 76% from October 
2002 to October 2012. 

Supplies Limited — Order Now! 

Supplies of vintage Buffalo Nickels are limited 
as Hie availability continues to shrink. And the 
100th anniversary is certain to drive demand 
up even further! They make a precious gift for 
your children, family and friends that will be 
appreciated for a lifetime, 

NOTICE; Due to recent changes in the 
demand for vintage U.S. coins, this advertised 
price may change without notice. Call today 
to avoid disappointment. 



30-Day Money-Back 
Guarantee 

You must be 100% satisfied with your 
bag of Buffalo Nickels or return it 
within 30 days of receipt for a prompt 
refund (less all s/b). 

Order More and SAVE 

QUARTER POUND Buffalo Nickels 
Plus FREE Stone Arrowhead 
$49 -i- s/h 

HALF POUND Bag Plus 
FREE Stone Arrowhead 
$79 + s/h SAVE $19 




ONE FULL POUND Bag 
Plus FREE Stone Arrowhead 
and Liberty Head Nkkei 
$149 + s/Ji SAVE $47 




FREE Liberty 
Head Nkkel with 
One Full Pound 



TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 

1-800-695-2018 



Offer 0>deVBB249-<tf 

Pteme mention tUh iode when: you call 



Prices and availability subject to change without notice. Past performance is not a predictor of futu re performance, NOTE: New York M int* 
is a private distributor of worldwide government coin and currency issues and privately issued licensed collectibles and is not affiliated with 
the United States government. Facts and figures deemed accurate as of June 2013. ©2013 New York Mint b LLC. 



New York Mint 

14101 Southcross Drive DepL VBB249-03 
BuTnsville> Minnesota 55337 
www.NcwYorkMint.com 



conversation with Robert M. Edsel 



The Monuments Men 



By Gene Santoro 




FOR A DECADE, Robert Edsel has avidly 
delved into how the Allied Armies' 
Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives 
Section (MFAA) protected and preserved 
Europe's cultural treasures during the war, 
then found, catalogued, and helped return 
five million objects the Nazis had pi untie red 
to their original owners. The results: three 
best-sellers (Saving Da Vinci, The Monuments 
Men. and Saving Italy); a 2006 documentary 
(The Rape of Europa), and the Monuments 
Men Foundation for the Preservation of Art 
(awarded the 2007 National Humanities 
Medal). Edsel declares, 'This is an epic story 
of the greatest treasure hunt in history." 
George Clooney agrees: he co-wrote, direct- 
ed, and produced The Monuments Men (in 
theaters this February) based on Edsel's 
work, and stars in the feature film along with 
Matt Damon, John Goodman, Bill Murray, 
Bob Bala ban, and Gate Blanchett. 



How did the MFAA come to be? 

In 1943, President Roosevelt appointed 
the Roberts Commission to promote the 
preservation of cultural properties in war 
zones, provided that didn't interfere with 
operations. Eisenhower and some Allied 
planners agreed: they knew they needed 
to win the hearts and minds of the people 
they were liberating. To do that, you've got 
to show respect for their culture. MFAA 
was the result — less than 150 people with 
an enormous task. 

Who became Monuments Men? 

They were older — artists, professors, 
museum curators — and had families. 
They weren't in great physical shape. They 
weren't really soldiers. But they felt there 
was a job for them in this fight to save 
Western civilization: its great art was in 
danger of destruction and plunder on an 



unimaginable scale. They watched Paris 
fall and London burn. Those at colleges 
watched their classes shrink as the young 
men they taught left for the war. Some 
were wondering how to get into the fight. 

Like George stout, a conservator at 
Harvard's Fogg Museum. 

He was the main guy to initiate this group. 
His biggest fear was that we might win 
the battle and lose the war by destroying 
much of Europe's heritage. He wanted a 
new kind of soldier, one who would save 
rather than destroy, by steering the war 
away from cultural targets. 

What did that mean on the ground? 

They went in as second lieutenants, so they 
didn't have a lot of authority. One of their 
most miserable tasks was getting Allied 
troops to avoid billeting in cultural sites 
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they considered out of bounds. Imagine 
young GIs trying to take shelter and get 
some shut-eye being told to get out of 
some French chateau or Italian church. 
They had to stabilize vulnerable works like 
Da Vinci's The Last Supper, left exposed 
after bombs blew out the walls around it. 
They had to advise commanders: "Don't 
knock that church over, it's damaged 
but it's reparable." The engineers wanted 
rubble for roads, so that was a continuing 
battle with a lot of younger commanders. 

How did they resolve standoffs? 

Most had had positions of authority with 
few resources in museums and univer- 
sities, and were used to working with 
kids. These kids were now their superior 
officers. They eventually won over most 
of them by reasoning with them like stu- 
dents: "Don't you think it's important we 
do blahblahblah?" After a few months of 
despair, they finally began to feel these 
guys were getting engaged. They'd come 
up and say things like, "Hey Lieutenant, 
find any more missing art?" 

why did Ike get involved? 

In fall 1943, Eisenhower and George 
Marshall became very concerned about 
articles appearing at home about damage 
to cultural treasures. Naples was destroyed 
and looted; Allied troops were billeting 
in landmarks and churches. Ike's first 
approach — having the Monuments Men 
work without any specific directive from 
him — wasn't working. The Monuments 
Men were frustrated. Grumblings got back 
to Washington. Ike had his senior staff 
investigate; they told him the Monuments 
Men didn't have enough authority. No 
one paid attention to the out-of-bounds 
signs they posted. They had no vehicles, no 
resources. Some were hitchhiking around. 

what was Ike's response? 

On December 29, he issued a historic 
directive: It is the duty of commanders and 
all troops to respect cultural treasures so 
far as war allows. For Monuments Men, it 



'The arts are part 
of what makes our 
civilization. Are they 
worth it? Absolutely.' 




was the first solid ground under their feet. 
It didn't give them vast resources. But it 
gave them explicit support from on high. 

How did they view the destruction of 
Monte Cassino? 

Unfortunately, that was the first significant 
test of Ike's order. The Monuments Men 
didn't participate in the decision to bomb 
it. But afterward, they commented about 
it in letters and field reports. They largely 
agreed that, as one wrote, "The decision 
could hardly have been otherwise, with 
that building standing there in mocking 
invincibility over a killing field." 

That's the question field commanders 
faced: is art worth a life? 

That requires a nuanced answer. Two 
Monuments Men were killed in northern 
Europe protecting works of art. But as one 
put it, "No single work of art is worth a 
single American boy's life." On the other 
hand, the arts, as a principle like freedom 
or democracy, are part of what makes our 
civilization. Are they worth it? Absolutely. 
This was the cause the Monuments Men 
embraced in the fight against the Nazis. 



Now they are the subject of a major 
Hollywood feature. How does the 
movie differ from your book? 

A book can give you depth. In 400 pages, 
you really can get to know people, what 
makes them tick. My books have to 
respect the historical record: we've done 
staggering amounts of research in three 
or four languages. Filmmakers only have 
two hours, which flies by much faster than 
400 pages. They've got several key charac- 
ters and an epic story, but they're expert 
storytellers, and can take license with the 
historical record. 

what sort of license? 

It's not a documentary. It's a feature film 
that's entertaining but tells a serious story. 
What matters is that the audience learns 
the United States and Britain did some- 
thing incredibly noble. They broke with 
history: instead of "to the victor belong 
the spoils," they returned the spoils to the 
people they'd been stolen from. That's an 
amazing story. But the filmmakers had to 
make choices about how to tell the story, 
such as compressing timelines, to have the 
maximum impact. 

You hope the movie will help the 
Monuments Men Foundation. How? 

Besides preserving the Monuments Men's 
legacy, the foundation's mission is to 
illuminate the path home for cultural 
treasures. I think the movie can change 
how we deal with cultural property during 
wartime. Think of all the souvenirs picked 
up by our soldiers; nobody wants to 
talk about that. Museum boards don't 
want to talk about Nazi-looted art. After 
this movie, they'll have to. We're not 
interested in getting people in trouble. 
We've already helped recover hundreds 
of thousands of additional artworks and 
documents. The movie will broaden the 
reach of our message. Think of the adage, 
"Those who cannot remember the past 
are doomed to repeat it." We didn't have 
Monuments Men in Iraq, and look how 
much we lost. ~k 
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Panzerjager in the West 1944 

Remy Spezzano & Douglas Nash 

Pb, 12" x 12" « 96 pages « 59 original PK photos 
2 full page, highly detailed, military maps 
Price: $49.95 
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A photo study of the German Soldier 
fighting in and around Arnhem 
September 1944 



A photo study of the German Soldier fighting 
in and around Arnhem September 1944 

Harlan Glenn & Remy Spezzano 

Hb, 12" x 12" « 308 pages - 274 wartime photos 
10 full page, highly detailed, military maps 
Price: $85.00 



The II. SS-Panzer-Korps and the road 
to Prochorowka July 1943 
George M. Nipe 

Hb ■ dust jacket, 8.5" x 11" 
496 pages ■ 312 wartime photos 
13 tactical maps, shown at regiment level 
Price: $75.00 

Blood, Steel and Myth is illustrated 
with hundreds of photos (many 
previously unpublished) and numerous 
maps to provide a strong visual 
component to this unique account of 
the Kursk Offensive's Southern Front. 



A Photo History of Panzergrenadier 
Division "Grossdeutschland" on the 
Eastern Front 1942-1944 
Thomas McGuirl & Remy Spezzano 

Hb ■ dust jacket, 8.5" x 11" 
226 pages ■ 387 wartime photos 
Price: $49.95 

This outstanding selection of 
photographs, which until recently 
remained unseen for decades in a 
European archive, have been recovered 
and painstakingly researched by 
authors Remy Spezzano and Thomas 
McGuirl. 



The Battle of the Cherkassy 
Pocket Jan-Feb 1944 
Douglas E. Nash 

Hb ■ dust jacket, 8.5" x 11" 
420 pages ■ 220 wartime photos 
14 maps ■ Price: $69.95 

After years of research and survivor 
interviews, He//'s Gate is a riveting 
account of this desperate struggle 
analyzed on a tactical level through 
maps and military transcripts, as well 
as on a personal level, through the 
words of the enlisted men and officers 
who risked the roaring waters of the 
Gniloy Tickich to avoid certain death at 
the hands of their Soviet foe. 
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AHD MYTH 



The ll.M-Panier-Korps 
and the road to Prochorowka. 
July 1943 
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God, Honor, 
Fatherland 




The Batlle of the Cherkassy Pocket 
January February 1944 



Available on 

amazon.com 

For a complete listing of our books and 
more, visit us on line at rzm.com 

To order direct by credit card call 203-324-5100 
Office Hours: Mon. to Fri. 10am to 5pm E.S.T. 



184 North St. 
Stamford, CT 06901 
email: info@rzm.com 
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^,^7,',?^ Curators at The National World War II Museum solve readers' artifact mysteries 
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I discovered this object while digging for artifacts in the killing fields south- 
west of Stalingrad (now Volgograd) during a guided visit in June 2006. It appears 
to be a sharpening stone, but I cannot identify who it may have originally 
belonged to. Does the insignia offer any clue? —David G. Wirtes Jr., Mobile, Ala. 



The symbol on what appears to be a whetstone only hints at its user. The insignia is likely 
a manufacturer's mark. For centuries, anchors — symbols of security and rest — have 
appeared in maker's marks on surfaces from glass to silver to pottery to porcelain, and 
beyond. The marks on your stone strongly resemble those on whetstones made in Germany 
in the early 20th century. So it is quite possible the item was made in Germany and carried 
by a German soldier, but it is difficult to say so with certainty. 

For additional information about the battles in the vicinity of where your stone turned 
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up, we contacted David M. Glantz, 
a leading scholar on the fighting at 
Stalingrad and co-author, with Jonathan 
M. House, of a comprehensive trilogy on 
that battle, with the third volume slated 
to appear in April 2014. Glantz notes 
that the piece was found near the site of 
a January 17-19, 1943, assault on the 
positions of the 371st Infantry Division 
of the German 6th Army's IV Army 
Corps by the 66th and 154th Soviet 
Naval Rifle Brigades around the towns 
of Staro-Dubovka and Peschanka. 

While the stone could have belonged 
to a member of a Soviet brigade, the 
insignia does not resemble any we've 
been able to identify. For the time 
being this item's full identity remains 
a mystery. — Kimberly Guise, Curator/ 
Content Specialist 

My father. Sergeant John C. 

Z Brown, served in the 151st 
Infantry, 38th Division, in 1944- 
45 on Luzon in the Philippines. 
He took this silver medal from a 
Japanese soldier "who no longer had 
need of it," and stored it out of sight for 
68 years. Dad always thought it was a 
dog tag. As the years went on, the idea 
that he may have deprived a soldier of 
identification seemed to bother him; 
he died in 1991. The metal tests close 
to pure silver. One knowledgeable gen- 
tleman said it isn't Japanese, but looks 
Chinese and doesn't look military. He 
said it could be from a soldier who was 
a Chinese conscript from Manchuria. 
Can you shed some light on this? 
—Danny Brown, Baton Rouge, La. 

We knew right away we'd need help 
with this one, so the museum turned 
to Yang Jing, a professor of his- 
tory at Shenyang University, 
China. He writes: 

This medallion long pre- 
dates World War II, and isn't 
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at all military in nature: it's a badge for 
a commercial community or organiza- 
tion. The old-style characters read right 
to left, declaring: "Hedgehog Products/ 
Hedgehog Business Trade Promotion/ 
Unified Guidance Committee." In tradi- 
tional Chinese medicine, every part of the 
hedgehog is believed to yield health bene- 



fits. Chinese communities have existed in 
the Philippines for centuries; the Japanese 
soldier carrying this medal likely picked 
it up there. — Eric Rivet, Curator 

UPDATE: Reader and collector Philip 
Shore, of Helen, Georgia, wrote to offer 
w' more information about an item sent 
in by Bryan Timmerman and identified in the 
September/October 2013 column as possibly 
a piece of jewelry. Shore notes: 

In fact, this piece was once part of a very 
uncommon relic of the Third Reich. This item is 
a neck chain for a German Army Standarte flag 
bearer's gorget— a plate bearing an embossed 
design. Please let Mr. Timmerman know that 
he possesses part of a rare neck device only 
issued to Wehrmacht regimental flag bearers. 

Specialist Bill Shea from The Ruptured 
Duck, a company dealing in German militaria, 
concurs. Shea adds: 



The gorget this chain suspended would 
have been worn by the person in the unit who 
had the honor of carrying the flag— usually 
referred to as a Standarte. When not carrying 
the flag, the soldier would still be identified 
by a patch on his right shoulder. The chain is 
unquestionably authentic: real chains like this 
are finished on both sides, reproductions are 
not. A complete chain has 21 links. This one 
has 18, and seems to have been modified into 
something else, perhaps a necklace. 



Have a World War II artifact you can't iden- 
tify? Write to Footlocker@weiderhistorygroup. 
com with the following: 

• Your connection to the object and what you 
know about it 

• The object's dimensions, in inches 

• Several high-resolution digital photos taken 
close up and from varying angles. Pictures 
should be in color, and at least 300 dpi. 

unfortunately we can't respond to every query, 
nor can we appraise value. 



As long as men 
have gone into 
battle, men have 
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Time travel at the speed of a 1935 Speedster? 

The 1930s brought unprecedented inno- 
vation in machine-age technology and 
materials. Industrial designers from the 
auto industry translated the principals of 
aerodynamics and streamlining into 
everyday objects like radios and toasters. 
It was also a decade when an unequaled 
variety of watch cases and movements 
came into being. In lieu of hands to tell 
time, one such complication, called a 
jumping mechanism, utilized numerals 
on a disc viewed through a window. 
With its striking resemblance to the 
dashboard gauges and radio dials of the 
decade, the jump hour watch was indeed 
"in tune" with the times! 

The Stauer 1930s Dashtronic deftly blends 
the modern functionality of a 21-jewel 
automatic movement and 3-ATM water 
resistance with the distinctive, retro look 
of a jumping display (not an actual 




True to Machine Art esthetics, the sleek 
brushed stainless steel case is clear on the 
back, allowing a peek at the inner workings. 

jumping complication). The stainless 
steel 1 1/2" case is complemented with a 
black alligator-embossed leather band. 
The band is 9 1/2" long and will fit a 
7-8 1/2" diameter wrist. 

Try the Stauer 1930 Dashtronic Watch for 
30 days and if you are not receiving 
compliments, please return the watch for 



a full refund of the purchase price. If you 
have an appreciation for classic design 
with precision accuracy, the 1930s 
Dashtronic Watch is built for you. This 
watch is a limited edition, so please act 
quickly. Our last two limited edition 
watches are totally sold out! 

Not Available in Stores 

Stauer 1930s Dashtronic Watch 
$99 +S&H or 

3 easy credit card payments of $33 +S&H 

Call now to take advantage of this limited offer. 

1-800-859-1602 



Promotional Code DRW943-03 

Please mention this code when you call. 



® 



Suucr 

14101 Southcross Drive W., 
Dept. DRW943-03 
Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 
www.stauer.com 
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Official United States 
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Released Today At Cost 
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Be Made for Gold 
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AMERICANS OWN GOLD FOR ONLY $147! 



The U.S. Money Reserve 
Main. Vault Facility 
today announces what 
could be the final release of U.S. 
government-issued gold coins 
previously held in the West Point 
Dcpository/U.'S. Mint. For 
the first time in ...recent history, 
U.S. citizens can buy these 
2013 government-issued S5 gold 
coins at an incredible at- cost 
price of only $147.00 each — an 
amazing price because these U.S. 
government-issued gold coins are 
completely free of dealer markup. 
That's correct — our cost. 
Gold, which is currently around 
$1,300 per ounce, is predicted 
by experts to have the explosive 
upside potential of reaching up to 
$5,000 per ounce in the future. 
Please be advised: Our U.S. 
government gold inventory will 
be priced at $147.00 per coin 
while supplies last or for up to 30 
days. Call 1-888-515-6115 now! 




$5 AMERICAN EAGLE GOLD COIN 

APPROVED: PUBLIC LAW 99-185 

Orders that are not immediately 
received or reserved with the 
order center could be subject 
to cancellation and your checks 
returned uncashed. We hope 
that everyone will have a chance 
to purchase this special U.S. 
government-issued gold at cost. 
Order immediately before our 
vault sells out completely! Call 
toll-free 1-888-515-6115 today. 

If you had $50,000 in the bank 
and you transferred it into gold 
at today's prices, your money 



could potentially grow to nearly 
four times its current value — 
around S190.000. On the other 
hand, if you leave that same 
$50,000inthebankfor lOyears, 
chances arc, it's only going to 
be worth the same $50,000. 
When you convert money to 
gold, you have transferred its 
value from a paper currency 
into a precious metal that 
can rise in both market and 
numismatic value. This is how 
the genius of owning gold can 
protect your money in today's 
very volatile market. Thousands 
of individuals have lost their 
entire fortunes overnight. 
Don't let it happen to you. The 
gold market is currently very 
explosive, and in our opinion 
smart individuals are moving 
up to 30% of their assets into 
gold. Call a gold portfolio 
manager today to lock in your 
at-cost government gold order! 



_W_ CALL NOW: 1 " 888 " 515 " 6115 

Offer valid for 

U.S.MONEY BEGINNING TODAY, TELEPHONE ORDERS WILL BE ACCEPTED ON A FIRST-COME, Up tO 30 days 
reserve FIRST-SERVED BASIS ACCORDING TO THE TIME AND DATE OF THE ORDER! Or whiU supplies last 

MASTERCARD • VISA • AMEX • DISCOVER • CHECK • BANK WIRE • ACH 



Prices may be more or less based on current market conditions. The markets for coins are unregulated. Prices can rise or fall and carry some risks. The company is not affiliated 
with the U.S. Government and the U.S. Mint. Past performance of the coin or the market cannot predict future performance. Special at-cost offer is strictly limited to only one 
lifetime purchase of 10 at-cost coins (regardless of price paid) per household, plus shipping and insurance ($8-$ 15). Price not valid for precious metals dealers. 
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Getting Lucky at Remagen 



By Robert M. Citino 



WAR IS NEVER EASY, and 
sometimes victory requires a 
lucky break. Think about that 
moment in March 1945 when the U.S. 
Army managed to seize a bridge over the 
Rhine — a major river and an operational 
obstacle of the first order. No one on the 
Allied side thought getting across was 
going to be easy. 

And then suddenly they did just that! As 
elements of General John W. Leonard's 9th 
Armored Division approached the river on 
March 7, they saw to their astonishment 
that the Ludendorff Bridge at Remagen 
still stood. Hardly pausing for breath, they 
rushed toward it. The Germans set off 
explosives, and eyewitnesses actually saw 
the bridge lift off its foundations — then 
settle back down again, intact. Soon the 
U.S. Army was pushing everything it could 
across the bridge, establishing a powerful 
bridgehead on the Rhine's eastern bank, 
and preparing for a thrust into the heart 
of Germany. 

That quickly, a terrain barrier that might 
have held up the Allies for weeks had been 
overcome. General Courtney Hodges, 
commander of the U.S. First Army, wasn't 
the ebullient type, but he couldn't con- 
tain himself: "Brad," he shouted over the 
phone to his commanding officer, "we've 
got a bridge!" General Omar Bradley, 
commander of the U.S. 12th Army Group, 
responded with one of the war's great 
comebacks: "Hot dog, Courtney — this will 
bust him wide open." 

What a stroke of luck! A bit of German 
wiring goes amiss and everything changes. 

But let's look more carefully at that 
lucky break. By March 1945, a worn-out 
German army was fighting west of the 
Rhine, getting hammered by the Allies all 
along the front. The Germans were putting 
up a tough fight, sure, but they were low 
on manpower, supplies, and fuel, and their 
air force had disappeared from the skies. 
Virtually every German field commander 
wanted to pull back over the Rhine. They 




American troops captured Remagen's Ludendorff Bridge (above) with a fraction of 
the bloodshed they had anticipated, but there was more at play than good fortune. 



saw its far east bank as a natural refuge, a 
place where their threadbare formations 
could take a knee, rest, and recover. The 
German high command — Hitler and his 
staff alike — disagreed. Now was the time 
to hang tough, they ordered. Defend every 
inch of ground and prove to the Allies how 
much time, treasure, and blood it was 
going to cost them to get to Berlin. 

So instead of sheltering behind the 
Rhine, the German armies in the west were 
fighting well in front of it, defending them- 
selves along smaller rivers like the Roer and 
the Ahr. Even the smallest tactical retreat 
required permission from the top, which 
was rarely forthcoming, and no one was 
allowed to make defensive preparations 
along the Rhine. And, unfortunately for 
the Germans, a general retreat of all their 
armies across the Rhine — millions of sol- 
diers, tens of thousands of vehicles, and a 
limited number of bridges — required just 
as much planning as an assault across the 
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river. It was a strategic redeployment of 
the first order, not a tactical maneuver to 
be improvised in a day or two. 

Therein lay the problem. Forced to 
defend every last village west of the Rhine, 
the German army was dug in, flatfooted, 
and no longer capable of maneuver. Once 
one of those highly mobile Allied armies 
cracked open a seam, it would be full speed 
ahead to the Rhine. And once the Allies 
got there, they would find not a prepared 
defensive position, but merely. . .a river, as 
well as a great deal of confusion on the far 
side as the surprised Germans frantically 
tried to improvise their defenses. They 
would find a big bridge rigged with an 
insufficient explosive charge, and electri- 
cal wiring that probably could have used a 
few more days for installation and testing. 

Did the Allies get lucky? I'm not so sure. 
If a bridge hadn't been lost at Remagen, 
a similar disaster would have hit the 
Germans somewhere else, 
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Freedom's cost. 
Measured in Emptiness 

Story and photos by Stephen Roberts 




Gardener's Cottage is one of few houses in long- 
abandoned Tyneham, Dorset, that retain traces of 
their interior structures. The 252 residents were 
displaced in 1943 to make way for tank practice. 



■ N TYNEHAM, ON ENGLAND'S south 
I coast, abandoned stone houses stand 
I in roofless rows. Their gutted, weedy 
interiors suggest war's aftermath, but 
the only aggressor here has been time, 
grinding away since the last villager left in 
December 1943, when the U.K. declared 
the village and surrounding region off- 
limits to everyone but tank crews. 

"Please treat the church and houses 
with care," read a note pinned to the door 
of the 13th-century Church of All Saints 
by one of the last parishioners to leave 
the village. "We have given up our homes 
where many of us lived for generations to 
help win the war to keep men free. We 
shall return one day and thank you for 
treating the village kindly." 

Nobody returned, though, and the 



decades have gnawed at Tyneham, a 
souvenir of extraordinary times that 
demanded extraordinary sacrifices. 
Tyneham was one of those. 

Tyneham is in Dorset, that county of 
thatched roofs, rusticity, and Thomas 
Hardy, slightly more than 100 miles 
southwest of London. Lacking modern 
highways and cities, Dorset enjoys a 
placid removal, and Tyneham feels more 
removed still. The village, a few inland 
acres nestled in coastal hills, has no digital 
postal code, so a GPS unit cannot find it. 
Visitors need maps and sharp eyes. 

Until 1943, Tyneham was like any 
other obscure outpost of country life, 
centuries in the making. But there was 
a war raging, and warriors — specifically 
British and American tankers — needed a 



rugged setting for live-fire battle practice. 
The readiest solution was to expand firing 
ranges in Lulworth, near the headquar- 
ters of the Royal Armoured Corps. The 
crews of the very first tanks trained in the 
Lulworth Ranges during the First World 
War, so with another world war under 
way it was logical to clear the ranges 
again. In the winter of 1943, the Royal 
Armoured Corps Fighting Vehicles Unit 
(Gunnery Wing) took over an additional 
7,200 acres, including Tyneham, to train 
tank crews for the Normandy assault. 
(Another village, Imber, on Salisbury 
Plain, was similarly emptied.) 

Tyneham's 252 residents were given 28 
days to quit their 102 residences, with the 
promise of a peacetime return. 

But in 1948 the eviction became 
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Tyneham is accessible 140 days a year, 
but otherwise Dorset's Lulworth Ranges 
are closed to the public (top). During 
the war, crews like the men in this M-3 
Grant medium tank (right) churned the 
hills, rehearsing for battle. For safety and 
security, authorities emptied Tyneham 
of residents and removed most of the 
buildings' roofs and interiors (above). 

permanent. The government decided 
British tankers needed a dedicated train- 
ing ground. One Tyneham villager, 
John Gould — born there in 1912 and 



informed of the eviction while serving 
overseas during the war — wrote in a 
letter of protest that his village was ever 
in his thoughts. "My home will always 
be there," he said. "If I could I would go 
back tomorrow. It is a wicked shame that 
the pledge hasn't been kept." Viscount 
Hitchingbrooke, a Member of Parliament 
from Dorset who served in France in 
1940, also decried the permanent sei- 



zure. "What is the use of a great standing 
army and fleets of aircraft if the source 
and inspiration of patriotism is lacking 
through the spoliation of our country- 
side?" he asked. 

But the complaints came to nothing, 
and the Lulworth Ranges remain a live-fire 
zone where tankers train most of the time. 
Since 1975, however, Tyneham has been 
open to history-minded visitors on the 
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140 days each year that the village gates are 
unlocked. To tramp Tyneham is to gauge 
freedom's cost quietly, amid decay. 

As a student of history with an interest 
in the war, I find Tyneham fascinating. To 
reach the ruins, I drove from my home 
in Christchurch, in east Dorset, through 
Wareham, a town about six and a half 
miles away, and Stoborough, watching 
for the Tyneham sign at a gated, fenced 
road leading to a parking lot and a posted 
notice: military firing range, keep out. 

Upon parking I had a choice: go straight 
to the village or detour to Worbarrow 
Bay. After France fell, the cobble- strewn 
beach here began to sport barbed wire 
and tank traps that remain in place, 
though the mines that sheep had some- 
times set off during the war are gone. 
Royal Air Force fliers used the waters 
off Chesil Beach to practice for the May 
1943 "Dambusters" bombing raid on 
the Ruhr Valley. At Studland, American 
troops rehearsed beach landings, and on 
D-Day some Normandy Invasion forces, 
including U.S. Army Rangers and the 
29th Infantry Division, embarked from 
the harbors at Poole and Weymouth. 

My walkabout brought me indirectly to 
Tyneham, in the last 70 years overrun not 
by enemy troops but by plant life. Amid 
the overgrowth I could make out the vil- 
lage pond, and beyond it the closest thing 
Tyneham has to a street: Post Office Row, 
the stone shells of four attached cottages 



long ago stripped of roofs 
and interior structure. 

Touches of a vanished 
past caught my eye: rust- 
ing fireplace grates and 
alley outhouses once used 
by farmers and fisher- 
men who lived by the sea- 
sons. To reach Wareham 
they would have walked. 
Now knots of young parents who ven- 
tured here by vehicle were reading 
wall-mounted historical displays while 
their little ones scampered nearby. 

I headed across the way to exam- 
ine more stone dwellings. At Double 
Cottages, wildflowers grow rampant up 
the interior walls. Workers in hard hats 
were busy restoring Gardener's Cottage, 
John Gould's birthplace and childhood 
home. Unlike Tyneham's other empty 
dwellings, Gardener's Cottage still has 
some of its second-story joists. 

Only two Tyneham buildings are intact: 
the Church of All Saints and the school- 
house. The deconsecrated church serves 
as a visitor center. The day I visited, crews 
were repairing the schoolhouse floor and 
roof, as well as the adjoining rectory cot- 
tages. A soldier was helping, suggesting 
that Tyneham still has friends in uniform. 

I thought about that hard winter of 
1943, with Christmas in the air and the 
war in full cry. The Axis had fallen in 
North Africa and Sicily. The Soviets 
were taking the offensive. The fight was 
on in Italy and across the Pacific. And 
in Tyneham, people were auctioning off 
their livestock and packing up. 

Feeling the absence of people seven 
decades gone, I strolled to the All Saints 
rectory, once one of Tyneham's most 
imposing buildings, now a burned 
wreck. A fence and stern signs — danger. 

THESE BUILDINGS ARE DANGEROUS. DO NOT 

enter — bar curiosity seekers, but even at 
a distance the scrolled stonework around 
the front door is impressive. Next I 
looked for Laundry and Gwyle Cottages, 
which nest in overgrowth, nearly back to 
nature — fittingly, since in the Dorset dia- 
lect "gwyle" means "wooded glen." 



WHEN YOU GO 

The drive from London to Tyneham takes 
about three hours. When accessible- 
weekends, public holidays, and summer 
holidays— the village is open 10-4. For details 
visit dorsetforyou.com/lulworth-range-walks 
and tynehamopc.org.uk. Tyneham Farm, 
two minutes' walk from the parking lot, has 
public restrooms and information. Parking is 
free but a £2 donation is suggested to help 
fund conservation efforts. 

WHERE TO STAY AND EAT 

East Lulworth and West Lulworth are 
close, and have a number of B&Bs, guest- 
houses, pubs, and restaurants. Try West 
Lulworth's Castle Inn, a 16th-century pub 
(thecastleinn-lulworthcove.co.uk). The 
nearby town of Wareham, originally fortified 
by the Saxons, also offers many restaurants 
and accommodations, as does the seaside 
resort of Swanage on the Isle of Purbeck 
(isleofpurbeck.com). 

WHAT ELSE TO SEE 

The Tank Museum in Bovington, which 
features armored exercises, is 45 minutes 
from Tyneham, making it feasible to 
visit the village and the tanks in a day 
(tankmuseum.org). Bovington was T. E. 
Lawrence's last military posting; a memo- 
rial marks where he famously and fatally 
wrecked his motorcycle. Wareham's 
Anglebury House Restaurant and Tea Room 
was Lawrence of Arabia's preferred spot for 
coffee, and commemorates his favorite seat. 

As I retraced my steps my mood lifted. 
Yes, Tyneham is sad, a place where life 
and a way of life are gone. But Tyneham 
also tells an uplifting tale of sacrifice, and 
of villagers who never forgot where they 
came from. 

"Tyneham to me is the most beau- 
tiful place in the world," villager John 
Gould wrote in another letter — this time 
in December 1974, to Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson. "I appeal to you to look 
again at Tyneham's plight. ... If you reject 
this plea, I must make a second request, 
that when my time comes I will be 
interred in Tyneham churchyard. Most 
of all I want to go home." 

John Gould was buried as he wished 
in 2010. ★ 
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wooden 
Boats 
at war 

When the imperial Japanese Navy swept into 
Surigao Strait, PT boats were the first to strike 



BY DAVID SEARS 

AT ITS WIDEST, THE 50-MILE-LONG SURIGAO 
Strait separates the Philippine islands of Leyte 
and Dinagat by a mere 14 miles. To sailors aboard 
three U.S. Navy patrol torpedo boats bobbing there 
in the hours after midnight on October 25, 1944, 
that narrow passage seemed to be the middle 
of nowhere. 

Time was dragging. On PT 491, executive offi- 
cer Lieutenant Junior Grade Terry Chambers 
was eavesdropping on friendly circuits, hear- 
ing mostly ships' gossip. After midnight, storm 
clouds blotted out the moon. Saint Elmo's fire 
buzzed at the tips of gun barrels and antennae, 
then it poured rain. Right behind the squall came 




a column of Japanese ships, silhouetted by lightning as they 
headed northeast. Flipping on searchlights intended to 
blind targets, enemy crews opened fire, pulling PT 491 into 
the early skirmishes of the epic Battle of Surigao Strait. 

Historians would remember this clash for the way U.S. 
Navy battleships, abetted by cruisers and torpedo-wield- 
ing destroyers, used a tactic from the age of sail — "crossing 
the T" — to great advantage when both fleets' maneuvers 
allowed a line of American ships to fire broadside at the 
Japanese, whose ships could only fire their bow- facing bat- 
teries. It was perhaps the most spectacular and one-sided 
battle in a series of U.S. Navy sea and air clashes spread 
over several days and collectively called the Second Battle 
of the Philippine Sea — an action that ravaged a once- 
vaunted Japanese surface fleet while shielding American 
troops and logistics for the invasion of Leyte. 



What is often forgotten, though, is how feisty PT 
crews, positioned along Surigao Strait and its southern 
approaches, relentlessly flung their flimsy craft against the 
Japanese flanks. Not only did these small boys harass the 
enemy behemoths, they radioed vital information on the 
foe's speed, direction, and composition to the big boys up 
ahead. And, in the end, they gave as good as they got. 

TWELVE DAYS EARLIER, Lieutenant Commander 
Robert Leeson had led five PT squadrons to the Philippines 
from northwest New Guinea. The 1,200-mile ocean jour- 
ney tested the limits of the 80-foot, 45-ton shallow-draft 
vessels. Constructed of mahogany planking and plywood, 
PTs were propelled by three high-octane gas-guzzling 
Packard engines. They were built for green-water speed, 
not blue-water endurance. The torpedo boat squadrons' 





arrival marked a return both literal and symbolic. In early 1942, 
Motor Torpedo Boat Squadron 3 had fought gallantly to defend 
the Philippines, and became legendary for its part in evacuating 
the islands' top American officer. Just before Corregidor fell, PTs 
under the command of Lieutenant Junior Grade John Bulkeley 
whisked Douglas MacArthur, his family, and a few select others 
off Bataan, carrying them south to board a plane for Australia. 
Within months a best-selling account of that feat, W. L. White's 
They Were Expendable, was sparking ardor for the diminutive 



Heavier armaments gave crewmen— especially 
replacements— a cocky air. 'We were afraid of 
nothing/ said Quartermaster Tom Tenner. 



boats and their crews (see "An American Romance," page 35). 
Junior officers and enlisted sailors, mostly reservists, flocked to 
serve aboard PTs. In September 1942, Bulkeley, addressing the 
naval midshipmen's school in Chicago, asked for 50 men to sign 
up for PT duty. The class's 1,024 members volunteered en masse. 

In early 1944, MacArthur prepared to advance on the 
Philippines by capturing strategic New Guinea harbors along the 
shores of the Bismarck Sea. These fights blooded the newly com- 
missioned PT Squadrons 33 and 36, crewed by untested men, 
and called on the experience of Squadrons 7, 12, and 31, whose 
crews were veterans of the 1942-43 Solomon Island Campaigns. 

Light, speedy, and agile, PTs were originally designed for hit- 



and-run torpedo strikes against larger vessels. During the earli- 
est sea engagements of the protracted struggle for Guadalcanal, 
however, the fragile boats and their fearless crews were often 
employed in the manner of much bigger destroyers — and too 
often found themselves overmatched as they confronted flotil- 
las of Japanese cruisers and destroyers dispatched to support 
and supply ground forces. PTs performed significantly better 
when deployed as gunboats along the coasts of the Central 
Solomons and New Guinea in late 1943 and through much of 
1944, coordinating with Allied ground 
forces to shoot up Japanese barges, troops, 
and gun emplacements. 

Hard lessons from the earliest, most 
frustrating months in the southernmost 
Solomons had forced a recasting of PT 
tactics and equipment. Boats acquired 
heavier-caliber guns. Armorers replaced World War I-era tubes 
and faulty Mark 8 torpedoes with new racks holding Mark 13s. 
Skippers who found they were not using torpedoes sometimes 
removed half their tin fish in favor of mortars, rocket launchers, 
and more guns. These heavier armaments gave PT crewmen — 
especially replacements — a cocky air. "We were afraid of noth- 
ing," said Quartermaster Third Class Tom Tenner, who joined 
Lieutenant Junior Grade John A. Cady's PT 127 in spring 1944. 

To be chosen for PT service, sailors had to have progressed 
beyond the novice ranks of seaman recruit and seaman second 
class — "seaman deuce," informally — though boat captains and 
executive officers might arrive at a dock in the South Pacific 




A PT boat on station off the New Guinea coast in 1943 rides high in the water at speed, thanks to its hull's design. 
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Crews aboard PTs 491, 495, and 490 take a breather after engaging the enemy at the start of the Battle of Surigao Strait. 



straight from Motor Torpedo Boat Training School in Melville, 
Rhode Island. The typical PT roster of two officers and 12 to 
14 sailors knit into a tight ensemble that bound all aboard, 
from deckhand to boat captain — usually an ensign or junior- 
grade lieutenant. Squadron leaders accommodated this by 
weeding out boat officers who did not treat loyalty as a two-way 
responsibility. Successful skippers ranged from easygoing — 
the lieutenants junior grade Cady of PT 127, Richard Brown 
of PT 493, and Harley Thronson of PT 491 — to alpha males 
like PT 524's Lieutenant Junior Grade James P. Wolf, a former 
college football lineman. To Gunner's Mate Walter Kundis, 19, 
the Texas-born Wolf was indisputably "boss of the boat." 

The key was mutual respect that extended to accommodating 
crewmembers' skills and preferences. The task of pointing the 
stern-mounted 40mm Bofors gun toward targets, for instance, 
was generally assigned to a gunner's mate, but not on PT 127, 
whose Bofors pointer was crack-shot Machinist's Mate Don 
Bujold, 22. Astute skippers allowed crewmen to swap into sta- 
tions where they felt most comfortable — or least vulnerable. 
Tom Tenner switched his station at general quarters from top- 
side to the PT 127 chartroom, where he could always be aware 
of what was up. Jake Hanley, a radioman from Columbus, Ohio, 
worked the port twin .50-caliber Browning machine guns when 
he wasn't at the microphone and dials. Ted Gurzynski was 



PT 493's lead machinist's mate, but he, too, operated a pair of 
Brownings. "I thought I had a better chance of coming out alive 
if I was topside," Gurzynski said. 

PTs proved especially indispensable in the gritty war along the 
New Guinea coast. Dense jungle prevented the Japanese from 
moving reinforcements and materiel by land, so they waited until 
nightfall to send in shore-hugging troop and supply barges. The 
Allies responded with PT boats in warfare that hinged on a harsh 
equation: torpedo boats lacked space for prisoners; their foes 
refused to surrender. "Our job was to bust barges and take care 
of bobbing heads," a crewman said. "When the heads stopped 
bobbing, the mission was done." 

ONCE THEY REACHED LEYTE GULF, the PT crews went 
straight to the sort of work they had mastered off New Guinea, 
claiming seven barges and a small freighter. Crews had to cadge 
food and stores from bigger U.S. Navy vessels and beg gasoline 
from a Seabee barge until the tenders Oyster Bay, Wachapreague, 
and WiUoughby set up shop in San Pedro Bay, assuring the PTs of 
a supply line at the northern end of the gulf. 

On October 23, Squadron 12, joined by some Squadron 7 boats 
and the Wachapreague, moved about 65 miles south to a bay at 
Liloan, on Panoan Island — the better to monitor the approaches 
to Surigao Strait, just to the east. The next day, fresh from night 
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patrol, the Liloan boats got orders to prepare for intruders. "We 
were signaled to come in, refuel, and rearm," radioman Hanley 
said. "We had a big mission coming up that night." 

Meanwhile, up in San Pedro Bay, Lieutenant Chambers saw 
PT skippers scrambling like fighter pilots out of a midday brief- 
ing convened aboard Oyster Bay. Chambers, who had skipped 
the captains' conclave on the tender to arrange fuel, water, and 
chow for PT 491, sensed the urgency. "Everybody was shouting 
about the Japanese coming through and where the boats were 



going to be positioned," he said. "They put three of us — the 49 1 , 
490, and 493 — out in the middle." 

In all, 39 PTs, in 13 three-boat sections, deployed in positions 
bordering Surigao Strait and its southern approaches. There 
they waited through the afternoon and evening of October 24 
for what proved to be Vice Admiral Shoji Nishimura's lead strik- 
ing force — two battleships, a heavy cruiser, and four destroy- 
ers — trailed by a secondary force, commanded by Vice Admiral 
Kiyohide Shima, of three cruisers and four destroyers. The 
American commander of the Leyte invasion's Bombardment 
and Fire Support Group, Rear Admiral Jesse B. Oldendorf, did 
not want to give his foe anything like an even break. He arranged 
his blue-water combatants at the strait's northern mouth in 
three supporting lines of attack: 28 torpedo-equipped destroy- 
ers on the flanks, a screening line of eight cruisers, and, behind 
the cruisers, six battleships poised to "cap" the Japanese column 
with broadsides from their main batteries. 

The prospect of launching torpedoes animated PT crews. 
Many boats carried extra personnel — some were assigned spe- 
cific duties, others simply wanted in on the action. PT 493's 
expanded complement included Lieutenant Junior Grade 
Richard Hamilton — exiled from another boat on which 
Hamilton's aggressiveness had earned him the nickname Dicky 
Dare — as well as a radar technician and a corpsman. 

Two PT sections waited where the Mindanao Sea narrows 
between the islands of Bohol and Camiguin. At about 10:15 
p.m., three boats stationed near Bohol detected the approaching 
Japanese on radar. As the PTs dashed to confront the enemy, 
Nishimura's ships emerged from behind a lifting haze. The PT 
crews were trying to transmit initial contact reports when enemy 
crewmen spotted them. Japanese battleships lofted star shells as 
their destroyer and cruiser consorts switched on searchlights, 
advanced, and opened fire. 

THE FIRST JAPANESE ROUND to connect hit PT 130, shat- 
tering a torpedo warhead and tearing up the deck but causing 



no injuries. The PTs released smoke and fled as enemy fire 
intensified. Torpedoman Bob Clarkin was aboard PT 152. "The 
first thing I knew, the boat was hauling ass," he said. "We were 
caught in a searchlight. The noise was incredible." 

An explosion killed PT 152's Charlie Midgett at his station 
on the bow 37mm mount. Fires flared topside and below. 
"Some guys carried Charlie and a couple of wounded down 
to the skipper's cabin," Clarkin said. "The mattresses in crew's 
quarters were burning, so I hauled them up and tossed them 
over the side." Enemy rounds continued 
to howl and splash. The boat's skipper, 
Lieutenant Junior Grade Ian Malcolm, 
signaled Clarkin to roll a depth charge in 
hopes of duping the enemy with an explo- 
sion. Clarkin doubted they would even 
notice. For whatever reason, however, the 
Japanese did veer away, and PT 152 — burning, bow splintered, 
one crewman dead and three wounded — survived and withdrew 
from the fight. PT 130, its radio out of commission, sped south- 
east along with Ensign Peter R. Gadd's PT 131. Near Camiguin, 
Cady and Gadd linked up with PTs 127, 128, and 129. 

"Mai, are you scared?" Cady shouted by megaphone from 
PT 127 as boats 130 and 131 approached. 
"Hell, no!" Malcolm yelled from PT 130. "I'm terrified!" 
Malcolm pulled the 130 in close and boarded PT 127. He 
and Cady went below to the chartroom, where Quartermaster 
Tenner sat glued to his radarscope. Radioman Hanley got out 
a codebook and enciphered Malcolm's information for voice 
transmission. "The Japanese were trying to scramble the signal," 
Hanley said. "But I finally got a confirmation." 

Hanley's transmission, received and passed along by the 
tender Wachapreague, reached group commander Oldendorf 
shortly after midnight. As Oldendorf was learning where the 
enemy was, Nishimura was radioing Kiyohide Shima, steaming 
in behind him, and Vice Admiral Takeo Kurita, leading a pincer 
force through San Bernardino Strait. Nishimura's message: 
"Advancing as scheduled while destroying enemy torpedo boats." 

FURTHER TO THE NORTHEAST, the boats of PT Squadron 
12 — commanded by Lieutenant Junior Grade Dwight H. 
Owen — were the next to square off against Nishimura's ships, 
southwest of Panaon Island. Aboard PT 151, Owen watched as 
guns flashing and star shells bursting to the southwest signaled 
the Japanese vessels' approach. At about 11:40 p.m., as Owen's 
boats closed on a battleship, a cruiser, and three destroyers, an 
enemy searchlight caught the PTs in its sweep. Boats 151 and 146 
launched torpedoes and turned tail, momentarily reprieved by 

A wartime chart illuminates the close quarters in which PT 
boat crews engaged the Japanese fleet when the enemy 
attempted to use Surigao Strait to execute a surprise attack 
on Allied vessels in Leyte Gulf. 



'We were signaled to come in, refuel, and 
rearm/ radioman Jake Hanley said, 'we had a 
big mission coming up that night.' 
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darkness when one of their stern 40mms knocked out the enemy 
light. Another spotlight flashed on, but the three were able to 
zigzag to safety, 151 with minor shrapnel damage. 

Nishimura's advance element now approached the nar- 
rows between Panaon and the big island of Mindanao. There, 
15 more PTs waited — six near Panaon, nine to the southeast. 
These crews had been close enough to Owen's scrap with the 
enemy to see the gunfire. The Japanese column neared Panaon's 
southern tip, where the enemy vessels shifted formation and 



PT 491 came under fire. 'All we could do was 
aim our guns at the lights/ Lieutenant Chambers 
said. 'Like sticking our fingers in their eyes.' 



changed heading from northeast to nearly due north. Robert 
Leeson's PTs 134, 132, and 137 soon had the Japanese on radar. 
The American crews reported their sightings, then attacked, 
PT 132 expending four torpedoes and PT 134 three, all missing. 
Lieutenant Junior Grade Isadore M. Kovar's PT 137, its radio 
and radar inoperative, managed an additional errant shot. 

As the Japanese engaged Leeson's craft to port, PTs 523, 524, 
and 526 of Squadron 36 rumbled from the cover of Sumilon 
Island and pounced to starboard. Backlit by explosions and star 
shells, the Japanese made inviting targets. In his headphones, 
Gunner's Mate Walter Kundis, poised at PT 524's port torpedo 
rack, heard an excited Texas twang. "Let's get in closer!" the 



boat's skipper, Jim Wolf, was shouting. "Let's get in closer!" No 
sooner did Kundis finally pull the lanyard than the boat dipped. 
He lost his footing and was headed overboard when a torpe- 
doman grabbed him by the belt. 

The latest set of attacking PTs sheared off toward shelter. The 
enemy, flanks again secure, turned to confront PTs 490, 491, 
and 493 head-on. PT 491 came under fire. "All we could do 
was aim our guns at the lights," Lieutenant Chambers said. 
"Like sticking our fingers in their eyes." 

At first PT 49 1 was moving in tandem 
with 493, with PT 490 out of sight up 
ahead. Thronson, who had 491's spot- 
light going, released a pair of torpedoes. A 
Japanese round destroyed the light, nar- 
rowly missing Chambers's head. PT 491 
made a frantic escape. "Japanese ships were 
so close we could have bumped into one of them on the way 
out," Thronson said. 

Aboard PT 493, the enemy lights were so dazzling they made 
Ted Gurzynski feel as if he was on stage. Skipper Bill Brown gave 
executive officer Nick Carter the wheel so he could focus on 
releasing torpedoes. "We ended up firing three," Brown said. 
"Shrapnel jammed the fourth fish in the rack." Ordering Carter 
to turn hard left and open the throttles, Brown ran aft to gener- 
ate smoke. In the glare of enemy searchlights and star shells he 



A PT crew off New Guinea in 1943 poses with the 
camaraderie encouraged by life aboard the small boats. 
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An American Romance 



Americans enduring another world 
war and yearning for heroics to 
match found them in the U.S. 
Navy's patrol torpedo boats. In 
March 1942, with the Philippines about to fall, 
Motor Torpedo Boat Squadron 3, commanded 
by Lieutenant John D. Bulkeley, sped General 
Douglas MacArthur off Luzon to Mindanao and 
out of enemy reach. The escapade imbued the 
little wooden vessels with the glow of legend. 

When navy publicists pitched Bulkeley's 
story, war correspondent William L. 
White saw possibilities. By the time 
the journalist sat at his typewriter, the 
tale had jelled. "It was all clear in my 
head," White said. "I was just typing." 
The 44,000 words he produced in ten 
days had a colloquial voice. Telling 
their own story in the first person plu- 
ral, the narrators— Bulkeley, Lieutenant 
Robert Kelly, and Ensigns Anthony 
Akers and George E. Cox Jr. — recount 
their acts of daring and valor with an 
"aw, shucks" homeliness. They empha- 
size their boats' speed and firepower, 
meanwhile flaying prewar complacen- 
cy and wartime smugness. At the trip's end MacArthur tells 
Bulkeley, "You've taken me out of the jaws of death, and 
I won't forget it!" The last quarter of the book chronicles 
the intrepid sailors' return to the Philippines to join in the 
last desperate weeks of fighting against the Japanese. 

They Were Expendable: An American PT Boat Squadron in 
the Retreat From the Philippines debuted in September 1942 
as a $2 Harcourt Brace and Co. hardback that had reviewers 
vying to croon its praises. "If I could I would plant a copy of 
They Were Expendable in every household," Chicago Tribune 
reviewer Fanny Butcher wrote, "There'd be a fine new crop 
of morale from that planting." Reader's Digest and Life ran 
excerpts. A radio preacher likened PT crews to the early 
Christian martyrs. Despite a latter-day appearance on store 
shelves, White's book made it onto the 1942 roster of vol- 
umes selling more than 100,000 copies. 

The dynamic shifted with a May 10, 1943, Life cover 
story, "PT Squadron in the South Pacific." Like White, writer 
John Hersey has PT captains— Lieutenants Robert Searles, 
Leonard Nikoloric, and Robert Taylor— speak as "we," but 



THEY WERE 
EXPENDABLE 




PT skipper John F. Kennedy (above) 
thought W. L. White's best seller laid on 
"the wild west stuff" a little thickly. 



this time the subject is Squadron X, and the 
tone is anything but ebullient. With self- 
effacing candor, the narrators call enlisted 
men the real heroes, crediting their stints at 
PT helms for exposing them and other Ivy 
Leaguers— Searles and Nikoloric attended 
Princeton, Taylor went to Yale— to a world 
beyond their charmed lives. 

Hersey's narrators admit hubris — "We 
talked about how we would sink the whole 
Jap Navy"— dispel braggadocio — "The stuff 
about PT boats making 50 knots is 
strictly Hudson River stuff" — and por- 
tray the "terrible nightly tension" of 
patrols. They do sink enemy ships, 
but they also waste $180,000 worth 
of torpedoes in a single night. Disease 
saps their effectiveness. A Christmas 
Eve patrol ends with American pilots 
mistaking PTs for the enemy and straf- 
ing them. Embittered, Squadron X's 
captains move on. "We thought PTs 
weren't good for much except carry- 
ing generals out of places," they say. 
"We knew we hadn't prevented the 
Japs from fulfilling a single mission." 
However, their outlook brightens. "Now we know we were 
never intended to sink the whole Jap Navy— we were useful 
as a harassing weapon," they say. "We chased Japs more 
than they chased us. There should be more of us." 

And there were. Within weeks a PT school graduate 
fresh to the Solomons was hailing the Hersey article's blunt 
realism. "It didn't have the wild west stuff of 'They Were 
Expendable,'" Lieutenant Junior Grade John F. Kennedy 
wrote in a letter to his sister, Kathleen. "The glamour of PT's 
just isn't except to the outsider. It's just a matter of night 
after night patrols at low speed on rough water — two hours 
on — then sacking out and going on again for another two 
hours." But nothing compared with PTs, either: "It's a hell 
of a lot better than any other job in the Navy," added the 
24-year-old Harvard graduate, an ambassador's son who 
had done all he could to engineer a transfer into PTs. Within 
the year, his boat, PT 109, had come to grief, and the New 
Yorker had published "Survival," an account by Hersey of 
Kennedy's relentless efforts to save his marooned crew, 
helping another legend take root. —Michael Dolan 
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felt like he was breaking out of jail. "I could even read the dials 
on my watch," he recalled. 

"We were running for hell," Gurzynski said. The Americans 
aimed every gun that they could, including Gurzynski's twin 
.50s, in the direction of the unrelenting spotlights. Water 
plumes bracketed the boat. One Japanese round, and then 
another two, battered PT 493. "The first shell went right 
through, just below the deck but above the engines, barely 
missing the gas tanks," Gurzynski said. "The next knocked out 
the generator and went through the bottom of the boat on the 
starboard side." PT 493 began flooding. 

The third hit to PT 493 struck just aft of the chart house, hurl- 
ing Brown and Carter from the cockpit. An explosion propelled 
corpsman Bill Gaffney into the well. "He was killed instantly, 
blown right out of his shoes," Gurzynski said. That round also 
killed the boat's cook, Anthony Tatarek, at the bow 20mm. 
Brown, Gurzynski, and seven others were wounded. Radioman 



Bill Sekerak, who had been alone in the chart house, came out 
unscathed. So did Al Brunelle, a 1 1 5-pound wisp of a machinist's 
mate who had been in the engine compartment. Brunelle did 
what he could to keep the situation from worsening by killing 
circuit breakers and plugging one of the holes in PT 493's hull 
with his kapok life jacket. 

The crippled PT 493 drifted west toward Panaon. Brown 
marveled that Carter still had the boat under control. "We 
approached some shoals, but he got us through," Brown said. 
"Finally we hit the rocks — bonk." As 493 settled near a sand- 
bar, its stern submerged, Brown sent a crewman ahead to scout. 
Then, one by one, the men climbed down, the last of them car- 
rying the bodies of Gaffney and Tatarek. 

By 2:25 a.m., more than two dozen PTs had fired torpedoes 
at Nishimura's ships and missed. Enemy fire had killed three 
PT crewmen and wounded 20. One torpedo boat was aground. 
The dueling had cost the Japanese a few searchlights — and any 




Crews aboard two PT boats observe a Japanese bombing attack on shipping in Leyte Gulf during the October 1944 invasion. 
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pretense of taking the Americans by surprise. Farther up Surigao 
Strait, more PT sections tugged at the reins but were ordered to 
stay put. The destroyers were going in. 

THE SUBSEQUENT MELEE COST Nishimura both of his 
battleships, three destroyers, and nearly his life. The PT crews 
nearest the strait had the best view of that spectacle. From 
the Panaon sandbar, 493's wet, wounded crew witnessed 
huge explosions and tracers arcing like meteors, mostly from 
American vessels. The view from the deck of PT 491, off 
Panaon, was awe-inspiring. "Japanese ships were blowing up 
right in front of us," Lieutenant Chambers said. 

As American and Japanese destroyers, cruisers, and bat- 
tlewagons grappled at the mouth of Leyte Gulf, Shima's force 
continued its advance. At about 3:15 a.m. on October 25, three 
Japanese cruisers, screened by two destroyers leading and 
two trailing, skirted Panaon's southern tip to enter the strait. 





The larger enemy vessels crossed paths with PTs 134 and 137. 
Section Commander Leeson's PT 134, taking a bead on the lead 
destroyer, fired its last remaining torpedo. The shot went astern 
of its target but Kovar's thus far luckless 137, ranging in close 
to another destroyer, also fired a torpedo. Kovar's fish went too 
deep to strike the intended target but did hit the more distant 
and deeper-draft Japanese cruiser Abukuma, slowing the big 
vessel so much it had to drop out of formation. 

By 5 a.m. Japanese forces were in full retreat. Of Nishimura's 
advance force, all that remained was the destroyer Shigure and 
the cruiser Mogami, damaged and burning after being struck 
by cruiser Nachi. Hampered by the limping Abukuma and 
Nachi, Shima chose discretion over oblivion, and also with- 
drew. Temporarily spared Admiral Oldendorf s wrath — the 
group commander was reorganizing his forces to take up the 
chase — the enemy again had PTs nipping at them like terriers. 

One PT boat — Lieutenant Thronson's 491 — spotted Mogami 
just after 6 a.m., as the sun was rising. "She had fires on her stern, 
and another ship [likely Shigure] alongside," Chambers said. 
Thronson attacked the Mogami. "The Japanese saw us coming," 
Thronson recalled. "Eight-inch shells were splashing all around 
us." Thronson finally gave the launch signal. "We were still too 
far away — they had time to turn and the fish just streamed down 
the sides of them," Chambers said. 

Thronson then raced for the shelter of Panaon. For what 
seemed an eternity, he chased splashes trying to evade incoming 
rounds. "It was a miracle we escaped," he said. 

Meanwhile, PT 194 also took a shot. "We made a run and I 
just managed to drop a torpedo over the port side," Torpedoman 
Andy Gavel said. "As we swerved, they got us in the stern." That 
round killed Harold Jenkins, 36, the pointer on the aft 40mm, 
and silenced two of the boat's three engines. "They were pepper- 
ing us with everything," Gavel said. "With only one engine, we 
just had to wait it out." 

At Panaon the men of PT 491 spotted figures on shore near the 
damaged PT 493, only its bull nose visible. Once the intact boat 
had taken on 493's casualties and unhurt crewmen, Lieutenant 
"Dicky Dare" Hamilton — despite a nasty nose wound — boarded 
the ruined boat to demolish its code machine. PT 491 towed 493 
to deeper water, where the hulk sank, then motored to San Pedro 
Bay to offload its passengers. 

By the time the PTs finished their rounds of the fight, 30 of 
39 boats had withstood enemy fire. Ten were hit during the 
enemy's stately advance or helter-skelter retreat. The battle's 
final exchange may have come when a Japanese cruiser fired on 
Squadron 7's PT 127, bound for Liloan after sunrise. "When we 
got going again we saw things floating in the water," Machinist's 
Mate Bujold said. "At first we thought they were coconuts, but 
finally saw they were the heads of Japanese sailors." 

As PT 127 bypassed the men in the water, Bujold overheard 
a shipmate's plainspoken judgment: "I bet there's an admiral 
in there somewhere who's been busted to a seaman deuce." *k 
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<7fe Psychiatrist 




and the Nazi 




An American 
doctor trying to 
plumb the depths 
of evil found a 
strange kinship 
instead 

By Jack El-Hai 

In August 1945, an ambitious U.S. Army psy- 
chiatrist, Douglas M. Kelley, received a plum 
assignment: a rendezvous with the men widely 
regarded as the worst criminals of the century. 
His task was to maintain the mental fitness of 
the top Nazi captives, held at a military inter- 
rogation center in Mondorf-les-Bains, Luxembourg, 
until their fates could be determined, and later — at a 
prison at Nuremberg, Germany — evaluate the mental 
fitness of the 22 men to face justice in the trial to come. 
Kelley, 33, arrived eager to probe the prisoners for 
signs of a characteristic common to Nazi leaders: the 
willingness to do evil. Did they share a mental disor- 
der or a psychiatric cause for that behavior? Was there 
a "Nazi personality" that accounted for their heinous 
misdeeds? Kelley intended to find out. 

The ruggedly handsome California-born physi- 
cian later claimed to have devoted at least 80 hours 
to each of the 22 defendants — probably an exagger- 
ation, because that would have left him no time to 
do anything else at Mondorf and Nuremberg. But 
out of scientific obligation and by preference, Kelley 

Hermann Goring inscribed and signed a photo as 
a gift to American psychiatrist Douglas M. Kelley 
(opposite), a measure of his respect for the doctor. 
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Kelley was an advocate of the Rorschach test for personality 
assesment; in this image Goring saw "a spook with a fat stomach 



spent the most time with 
Hermann Goring. 

Kelley formed imme- 
diate impressions of the 
former World War I 
ace, Luftwaffe chief, and 
highest-ranking official 
of the Third Reich left 
alive. From his interac- 
tions with the other Nazi 
prisoners, Kelley recog- 
nized that Goring "was 
undoubtedly the most 
outstanding personality 
in the jail because he was 
intelligent," as the psychi- 
atrist wrote in his medical 
notes. "He was well devel- 
oped mentally — well 
rounded — a huge, pow- 
erful sort of body when he 
was covered up with his 
cape and you couldn't see 
the fat jiggle as he walked, 
a good looking individual 

from a distance, a very powerful dynamic individual." 

But having lightly touched on politics, the war, and the rise 
of Nazism during their initial cell-bound conversations, Kelley 
was not blind to Goring's dark side. The ex-Reichsmarschall 
displayed ruthlessness, narcissism, and coldhearted disregard 
for anyone beyond family and friends. Yet Goring was also 
a gregarious man, starved for social stimulation. He craved 
attention to improve his mood, the open ear of an intelligent 
conversational partner who could help establish his historical 
legacy, and the occasional favor. This combination of charac- 
teristics — the admirable and the sinister — heightened Kelley's 
interest in Goring. Only such an attractive, capable, and smart 
man, who had smashed and snuffed out the lives of so many 
people, could point Kelley toward the regions of the human 
soul that he urgently wanted to explore. 

In Goring's spare cell — with letters and framed photos of his 
wife, Emmy, and their young daughter, Edda, on his table along 
with packets of K ration sugar and a deck of American Legion 
playing cards, and sometimes bundles of laundry on the bed — 
the men built a rapport and courted each other with mutual 
fascination. Each understood what the other said and how he 
felt, realized that he could more or less be himself when they 

Adapted from The Nazi and the Psychiatrist: Hermann Goring, 
Dr. Douglas M. Kelley, and a Fatal Meeting of Minds at the 
End of WWII by Jack El-Hai. Available from Public Affairs, a 
member of The Perseus Books Group. Copyright ©2013. 




were together, and enjoyed 
the other's company. 

As Kelley could see, 
Goring had embraced 
Nazism to satisfy his per- 
sonal designs and craving 
for power. His loyalty to 
the party was not about 
Hider, not about Germany, 
and least of all about 
preserving a supposed 
Aryan race. Goring wanted 
to advance Hermann 
Goring, and he had joined 
the Nazis to lead a rising 
party. His self-interest was 
notable even compared 
with other narcissists. 
The Nazi leader possessed 
the most undiluted self- 
centeredness Kelley had 
ever experienced. 

The psychiatrist under- 
stood the tragedy of 
Goring's fate, at least as 
the Reichsmarschall saw it. Until the confusion and treacheries 
of the final days of the war, Goring, as Hitler's official succes- 
sor, had nearly attained his dream of ascending to the supreme 
leadership of Germany to become the second Fiihrer. By the 
time Hitler killed himself, however, the cause was lost. "He 
reached his goal too late," Kelley noted. "At Nuremberg he was 
a Fiihrer without a country, a marshal without an army, a pris- 
oner accused of waging aggressive war against peaceful peoples 
and of the deliberate murder of millions." 

On the other hand, Goring wanted Kelley to know that 
he was not Hitler's stooge. He said that as the war went on, he 
had increasingly recognized Hitler's miscalculations and faulty 
judgments, and claimed to be one of the few Nazi leaders who 
had called them to the Fiihrer's attention. Alone among the 
prisoners at Nuremberg, Goring said, he had argued with 
Hitler. But he also knew his limits. Mischievously, Kelley 
replied that Americans generally regarded all top Nazis, Goring 
included, as Hitler's yes men. "That may well be," Goring said, 
"but please show me a 'no man' in Germany who is not six feet 
underground today." 



I 



' f Kelley had been familiar with the work of Hervey 
Cleckley, the American psychiatrist who formulated the 
seminal definition of the psychopath in his book The 
. Mask of Sanity in 1941, he might have applied that label to 
Goring. Psychopaths are characterized as individuals who carry 
on normally in public, seeming to conform to social norms 
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while they conceal savage impulses and a dearth of empathy 
that appears only in private. But there is no evidence that 
Kelley had read Cleckley's book. Kelley never used the term 
psychopath to characterize Goring or any other Nazi prisoner, 
but his notes of his conversations with Goring describe classic 
psychopathic behavior. 

During one talk, for example, while recounting his early 
years in the Nazi Party, Goring mentioned his 1920s collabo- 
ration with Ernst Rohm in establishing the SA, the party's army 
of brown-shirted storm troopers. Kelley saw that this difficult 
work, vital to the organization's survival, had bonded Goring 
and Rohm in friendship. Then, without making much of it, 
Goring related how he and Rohm later started competing for 
Hitler's attention. The rivalry ended tidily in 1934 when Goring 
pressed Hitler to have Rohm murdered during the bloody purge 
known as the Night of the Long Knives. Story over; Goring made 
it plain to Kelley that he was ready to move on to a new topic. 

"But how could you bring yourself to order your old friend 
killed?" Kelley blurted. Goring sat silent and fixed his eyes on 
the American with a look of bewilderment, impatience, and 
pity. It was as if Goring were thinking, "Dr. Kelley, I must have 
underestimated you. Are you an idiot?" Years later, Kelley had 
not forgotten what Goring did next: "Then he shrugged his 



great shoulders, turned up his palms and said slowly, in simple, 
one-syllable words: 'But he was in my way. 

The shrug signified Goring' s release from the responsibility 
of considering his comrade's welfare and interests. What else 
could a man like Goring do? He had other concerns. Kelley 
sometimes let pass this sociopathic thinking, which seemed 
to bespeak neither sanity nor insanity, but a twilight region of 
social and cultural derangement. Psychopaths as we now know 
them, with their lack of interest in others and focus on advanc- 
ing their own narcissistic goals, were not on Kelley's radar. 

At other times, however, Kelley challenged Goring. When the 
Reichsmarschall declared that obedience to orders, even illegal 
ones, was justifiable to preserve social order and military disci- 
pline, Kelley countered, "To hell with military discipline. With 
civilization hanging in the balance, we've got to put an end to 
militarism once and for all, and expend every effort to avoid 
another war, for the next one will spell the doom of mankind." 
The former Luftwaffe chief took that in stride. "Yes, that's 
what I thought after the last war," he said. "But as long as every 

The Nuremberg prison's already tight security increased to 
one-on-one, round-the-clock observation after German Labor 
Front leader Robert Ley committed suicide in his cell. 
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nation has its selfish interests, you have to be practical. Anyway, 
I'm convinced that there is a higher power which pushes men 
around in spite of all their efforts to control their destiny." The 
exchange inspired Kelley to take note of Goring's cynicism and 
"mystic fatalism." 

In similar fashion, Goring eventually shook off the discom- 
forts of prison, informing Kelley that he felt relatively well 
behind bars because of the quiet environment. He also quoted 
scripture, a passage from Psalms 78:26 ("He caused an east 
wind to blow in the heaven, and by his power he brought in 
the south wind"), in which God miraculously provides food 
for the wandering Israelites. He wanted the psychiatrist to 
know that he was a survivor. 

Goring, Kelley was learning, determinedly lived in 
the present. A realist, he adapted magnificently to 
change. He focused on responsibilities and pursuits 
that furthered his goals, and awoke each morning 
convinced that the day offered "the rosy dawn of an always 
better future," Kelley observed. 

That optimism enabled Goring to discover humor in con- 
finement and become the cell block's champion jokester. Kelley 
rarely found the jokes funny, but Goring, eyes sparkling, enjoyed 
them if nobody else did. Kelley was fascinated "not by the tale, 
but by the teller," as when Goring delivered this routine: 

"If you have one German, you have a fine man; if you have 
two Germans, you have a Bund; three Germans together result 
in a war. On the other hand, if you have one Englishman, you 
have an idiot; two Englishmen immediately form a club; and 
when three Englishmen get together you have an empire. One 
Italian is always a tenor; two Italians make a duet; when you 
get three Italians, then you have a retreat. One Japanese is a 
mystery; two Japanese are a mystery. But three Japanese? They 
are a mystery, too!" 

Heaving with laughter, Goring could barely deliver the punch 
lines. He also enjoyed quoting from a notebook he kept of 
"underground" jokes mocking his foibles and those of Hitler 
and other Nazi leaders. 

There was a purpose to Goring's acceptance of his condition. 
He had work to do. Although he strenuously denied the Allies 
had any right to try him and his colleagues for war crimes, he 
accepted the inevitability of the victors exacting punishment on 
the vanquished, and saw his trial as an opportunity. With the 
world watching, he could defend Nazi policies and resurrect his 
reputation. Those ends reduced his personal complaints and 
inconveniences as a prisoner to insignificance. 

"He spends all his time trying to discredit all the other party 
men, even Hitler, so that the history books will remember only 
him," Kelley told an interviewer a few months later. "Like the 
rest, he shies away from any involvement with the atrocities — 
he is completely innocent, according to him, even though it has 
been proven that atrocities did take place in the early days of 



The Doctor is in 




U.S. Army psychiatrist Douglas M. Kelley interacted with all 
22 top Nazis on trial at Nuremberg. Some observations: 



Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
Foreign Minister 

"He walks up and down his cell muttering 
to himself. He is like a little boy whose 
parents are taken away from him, and he 
is suddenly told to shift for himself. He 
doesn't know what to do." 

Alfred Rosenberg, Nazi Party 
philosopher and Reichsminister for 
the Eastern Occupied Territories 

"A tall, slender, flaccid, womanish creature 
whose appearance belied his fanaticism 
and cruelty." 

Robert Ley, head of the 
German Labor Front 

"Often when I talked with him in his cell, he 
would begin an ordinary conversation and, 
as he became interested, he would stand, 
then pace the floor, throw out his arms, 
gesticulate more and more violently, and 
begin to shout." 

Ernst Kaltenbrunner, chief of security 
police and highest-ranking 
SS member to stand trial 

"A cheap craven in defeat, unable to even 
stand the pressure of prison life." 



Hans Frank, governor-general 
of Nazi-occupied Poland 

"He feels essentially guilty, but since rejoining 
the [Catholic] Church has developed a 
serenity of approach as a protection. It was 
obvious that Frank, to himself, was a great 
tragic figure, a representative of God, who 
had sold his soul and was but purchasing it 
back at the cost of his life." 

Rudolf Hess, deputy to the Fiihrer 

"An introverted, shy, withdrawn personality 
who, suspicious of everything about him, 
projected upon his environment concepts 
developing within himself." 







Karl Donitz, commander of the navy 
and Hitler's appointed successor 

"One of the most integrated personalities 
of the whole setup," blessed with "creative 
capacity, imagination, and good inner 
life.... It is my opinion that Hitler used 
good judgment in selecting Donitz as his 
successor. Donitz is undoubtedly a leader of 
great stature and a most competent man." 
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Usually cold and narcissistic. Goring reserved kindness and 
warmth for his wife, Emmy, and daughter, Edda (here in 1940). 

the concentration camps from 1933 to 1935, when Goring was 
in command of them. Of course, the wholesale slaughter and 
murder did not develop until later, under Himmler." 

Goring only complained to Kelley and other members of the 
Nuremberg jail staff when he found fault with the treatment of 
his family. He told Kelley that when he had surrendered to the 
Americans, the one consideration he sought was good care for 
Emmy and Edda. Goring devoted much of his epistolary ener- 
gies to his wife and daughter, and he asked Kelley and Kelley's 
translator, John Dolibois, an army intelligence officer fluent in 
German, to track them down and deliver his letters to them. 

The Reichsmarschall unleashed frustrations and expressed 
confidence in Kelley in a letter to Emmy in the first weeks of 
October 1945: 

For three months I have been writing to you without 
receiving an answer.... Today I can send you a letter 
direct: Major Kelley, the doctor who is treating me and 
who has my fullest confidence, is bringing it to you. You 
can also talk to him freely. The greatest torment of my 
soul was and is the fact that, up until now, I have not 
known where all of you were and how you were get- 



ting along. You can send me an answer through Major 
Kelley, and you will understand how I long for it. . .. I 
don't need to tell you what I am going through here. 
The hard fate of our fatherland and the tormenting 
worry about you and your future are the most difficult 
burdens for my soul. My dearest wife, I am so sincerely 
thankful to you, for all the happiness that you always 
gave to me, for your love and for everything. How is 
little Edda taking it all?. . . Give Eddalein a kiss from her 
Pappi and greet everyone for me. You are embraced and 
kissed in sincerest love and longing by your Hermann. 

Although Emmy Goring avoided contact with most 
Americans, she readily agreed to see Kelley. When she accepted 
her husband's letter from Kelley, she feared reading what she 
thought would be a final farewell. She passed the correspon- 
dence unread to her niece, who explained that it contained 
better news. Then Emmy read it. When she finished, she spoke 
with Kelley, whom she judged "an honest and very humane 
man." She asked, "How is my husband?" Kelley replied, "He's 
behaving like a rock in a stormy sea." 

On the spot Emmy wrote out a response that Kelley carried 
back to her husband: 

Finally, finally a letter from you. I can't tell you how 
happy I am. My love and my thoughts are with you 
every second. We are fine, we have food to eat and we 
have wood. ... My only thought, my prayer every night 
is that you may be with us once more. Stay in good 
health. Thank God, Edda is still too young to share 
our worries.... Hermann, I love you above all, keep 
faith and God will lead us together again. Everybody 
sends his love and we all embrace you. I send you 
all the kisses which I have given you in the past and 
which I want to give you in the years to come. I love 
you, always yours, Emmy 

To which their daughter added a line: "My dearest daddy, 
come back to me soon. I am longing for you so much. Many 
thousand kisses, your Edda." 

Goring received Emmy's letter with joy, but he also expressed 
stoicism and regret in his reply: 

You can well imagine how inexpressibly happy I was 
over your dear letter. It was the first ray of light in this 
dark period. ... You will already know from the news- 
papers that my trial as so-called war criminal will begin 
on 20 November. We must be prepared for the worst. 
Nevertheless I hope by the Almighty that we can still 
meet again. I pray everyday that I may keep the strength 
to uphold our dignity — for it would be better to come 
to the end with dignity than to live on without honor. 
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I think only of you and only the worry over your wel- 
fare tortures me now. I have always known and felt how 
much I love you, but now the true depth of our love 
has been revealed to me for the first time. I thank you 
eternally for the great happiness that your love gave me. 
You must know how great my longing and homesick- 
ness is for you and Edda. Sometimes I actually think I 
will die of it. Why did it have to turn out this way? If 
we had even suspected this development, we would cer- 
tainly have gone another way. Now we leave everything 
to God's will. ... Never let Edda away from you. 

On the back of this letter Goring added a postscript: "Major 
Dr. Kelley, who is bringing this letter to you, is really an extraor- 
dinary gentleman. First Lieutenant [Dolibois] , who accompa- 
nies him, is very warm and human and I have known both 
gentlemen for several months. You can trust them completely." 

Goring later wrote again to Emmy: "To see [Edda's] beloved 
handwriting, to know that your dear hands have rested on this 
very paper — all that and the contents itself has moved me most 

Goring speaks with Brigadier General Robert J. Stack (left) after 
his capture by 36th Division troops. He felt entitled to privileged 
treatment, something the Reichsmarschall sought to the end. 



deeply, and yet made me most happy. ... Sometimes I think that 
my heart will break with love and longing for you. That would 
be a beautiful death." 

Goring didn't get his "beautiful death." On October 
1, 1946, the court sentenced him to death by hang- 
ing, which he saw as an indignity. Goring asked 
Allied authorities to allow him instead to face 
a firing squad. When that request was denied, he killed him- 
self by biting on a glass ampule of potassium cyanide he had 
secreted or obtained in prison. 

By then Kelley had left for California, feeling that his research 
was complete. But he hadn't found the answers he was looking 
for. The psychiatrist had hoped that his scientific study of these 
men's minds could identify a telling factor useful in preventing 
future Nazi-like regimes. But, with very few exceptions, Kelley 
found the Nazis "were not special types," he wrote. "Their 
personality patterns indicate that, while they are not socially 
desirable individuals, their like could very easily be found 
in America" or elsewhere. Consequently, he feared that 
psychologically similar personalities could commit other 
holocausts and crimes against humanity. That somber revela- 
tion haunted Kelley until his death — by cyanide capsule — on 
January 1, 1958. ★ 
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I o soldier would 
deliberately run into an artillery barrage, but for 
those of us in bombers, flying into flak — from 
Fliegerabwehrkanone, German for "airplane 
defense cannon" — was part of the job. 

Fortunately, on a bomb run, with the 
flak pelting away, I had something to 
distract me. It was fall 1944, and I was 
a second lieutenant and lead bombar- 
dier in the Eighth Air Force's 401 Bomb 
Group, 615 squadron, with a Norden 
bomb sight to work. As our B-17, mk 
Ragged But Right, approached a target, 
I was locating that target, entering data, 
and, as usual on a bomb run, flying the 
plane while the pilot focused on holding 
the Fort's airspeed and altitude steady. 
I was too busy to think about flak. ^^^^ 
I did feel sorry for our gunners, 
though. With no enemy fighters in the 
flak field to focus on — Luftwaffe fliers 
knew very well that 88 mm rounds did ^ 
not care what they hit — the guys at the 
.50 calibers were free to agonize about * 
our vulnerability. I could hear them in 
my earphones. "How much longer?" they would 
mutter from turrets and waist mounts. "How 
much longer, for God's sake?" 

To fight fear in combat, there's one defense, 
which is to repeat to yourself again and again, 
"I'm lucky. It might happen to him or to him, 
but not to me. Not today." 

My own sense of luck had recently gotten a 
severe test — on a February 3, 1945, mission to hit 
railroad marshaling yards at Berlin. Bad weather 
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A bombardier recalls dark times 
in the flak fields, and the haven 
that brightened his life 

By Robert L. Hecker 
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The author (inset) 
at his station on 
B-17 Ragged But 
Right. Inbound 
over Germany, 
other Fortresses 
(this page) enter 
a flak field like 
the ones in which 
he flew during 
the Allied air war 
against Germany. 



often obscured targets. I might have only seconds to spot the 
objective and get my crosshairs riding steady on it before bombs 
away. Short runs hurt accuracy, but clouds did keep German 
flak gunners from getting a visual fix on us. Amazingly, that day 
the skies over Berlin were clear. I used the Norden's telescope 
from far enough off to have a nice long run at those railroad 
yards. Great for me, and for those flak gunners. For old Ragged 
But Right, not so great. 

Approaching Berlin, I looked up from the bombsight, and 
my stomach roiled. We were about to fly into a huge field of 
flak. Bombers from the group ahead were falling out of the 



thick dark cloud — some burning, some disintegrating, some 
exploding in balls of flame that added their black smoke to 
the infernal cloud. Dying planes were spewing dozens of para- 
chutes, some of them afire. I glued my eye back onto the bomb- 
sight. I had to get my mind off the ride into hell. 

That didn't help, because now we were in it, and when you 
can see flak burst black in a Norden's narrow field of view and 
feel near-misses rock your B-17 and hear shards of flak punch 
holes in your plane, you know you're in hell. "How much 
longer?" I heard myself mutter. "Come on. Come on." 

Even when, miraculously, your bombs finally fall and you 



At a Hampshire 
flak house. 
Lieutenant J. D. 
Baird (standing) 
and Captain J. 
R. Bullock, both 
of the Eighth Air 
Force, fish. Flight 
Surgeon "Doc" 
Kennedy plays 
for Lieutenant 
Michael Zincowich 
(window) and 
Lieutenant R. T. 
Jacobs. Below, a 
postcard from the 
author's collection 




emerge alive from the blackness, what you've been through 
sears your mind. You know that tomorrow, and the next day, 
and the day after that, you have to get up and do the same 
thing. The target might change, but the fear stays the same. 

Fortunately, our crew caught a break. After so many mis- 
sions — for Ragged But Right, I think the magic number was 
19 — the Eighth Air Force automatically pulled a crew out of 
combat for a few days' rest at a flak house. 

How such facilities came to be called flak houses I don't 
know, but the term was rich with irony, since these 
havens existed to remove air crews about as far as they 
could, physically and emotionally, from aerial battlefields. 

Officially, flak houses were "rest homes," operated in both 
the Pacific and European Theaters. The variety in Britain dated 
to the early days of the bombing campaign over Europe. At 
first the Allies lacked escort fighters capable of round trips to 
targets deep in Germany, and when the fighters we did have — 
Thunderbolts and Spitfires — had to turn back, bombers hung 
in the air at the mercy of airborne and ground-based German 
gunners. Between the Luftwaffe 
and the flak — some targets had 
more than 300 guns defend- 
ing them — bombers and their 
crews took a beating. A mission 
could lose a fifth of its group. 
Heavy bombers had 10-man 

crews, and sortied in flights of hundreds, so losing 60 bombers 
on one mission could cost 600 men. 

Odds were against an airman surviving a full 25-mission 
(later, 30-mission) tour. It was nerve-wracking up there. But on 
the ground, things could get worse. Nightmares robbed men of 
sleep, often bringing on "nervous fatigue" — a constellation 
of symptoms including depression, listlessness, and insomnia. 

One prescription early in the air war was the three-day pass, 
which in effect turned weary crews loose for 72 hours to do as 
they pleased — most likely whooping it up in the nearest village 
or in a city like London. In time commanders came to realize 
that staying out most of the night drinking and chasing girls 
not only worsened fliers' fatigue but did very little for their 
nerves. These men needed not a license to behave riotously but 
removal from the stress of combat. 

So in late 1942, the Eighth and Ninth Air Forces began 
arranging with hotel and mansion owners to volunteer their 
properties as rest homes for the duration. Eventually the 
services had 15 flak houses around Britain with names like 
Starbridge Karle, Moulsford Manor, Walhampton House, 
Keythorpe Hall, and Roke Manor. Generally officers and 
enlisted personnel went to separate facilities. Each could 
accommodate 25 to 50 men. 

Most of us spent a week or 10 days, but military psychologists 
and psychiatrists rotated among locations, interviewing every 



guest, and after an evaluation a medical officer could recom- 
mend that a man extend his stay. 

I can't remember the name of the house that welcomed the 
officers of Ragged But Right, only that the sight of it left me awe- 
struck. The residence appeared to be just short of a royal castle, 
with manicured gardens and meadows surrounding a vast red 
brick dwelling, much of it covered with ivy. 

Genial Britons maintained the grounds and staffed the 
house, and at the front door a lovely young American woman 
welcomed us. A flak house usually had two nurses — well, we 
called them nurses because that was how they dressed, but 
actually they were Red Cross recreation workers, recruits from 
the United States who met the requirements of being college 
educated, at least 25 years old, and willing to serve a year. To 
battle-weary airmen these hostesses were angels from heaven 
offering us a sweet breath of home — their voices, their gentle 
empathy, their efficiency at managing a whirl of activities, all 
while laughing and joking with each and every one of us. I 
never saw a flier try to cross the line; we thought of those young 
women as family. 



How these havens from aerial battlefields 
came to be called flak houses I don't 
know, but the term was rich with irony. 



The estate's middle-aged owner also let us know that she 
cared as well. To her we were boys far from home, sacrificing 
our youth and sometimes our lives for her country and ours. 
Her husband was an officer in the Royal Navy; their two sons 
were navy men as well. All three had been gone more than a 
year, and I got the feeling we were helping her cope almost as 
much as she was helping us. 

The whole operation was designed to take combat out of the 
picture. The house had about 20 bedrooms, each seemingly 
bigger than my family's farmhouse back home. There were 
ornate staircases, kitchens and pantries straight out of a fancy 
restaurant, carpets so luxurious I was afraid to step on them, 
and walls hung with paintings of people who looked like dukes 
and duchesses and earls and countesses. 

We temporarily traded our uniforms for civilian clothes. 
Our quarters were genuine bedrooms — not a bunk in sight. 
The staff cooked and served home-style meals. Our time was 
our own. We had a wide choice of things to do — golf, basket- 
ball, baseball, tennis, archery, even fencing — which I really 
enjoyed, because in civvies no one had a rank, and for all I 
knew I might be trying to skewer a colonel. 

Just about everyone's favorite activity was bicycling. We all 
could ride and in good weather a few — sometimes more than 
a few — of us would tour the countryside. It must have been a 
real shock for neighbors to see gangs of healthy-looking young 
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men in civilian dress casually pedaling country roads and vil- 
lage streets when they should have been in some army. 

Even at the flak house, weather mattered. Britain is a 
green and pleasant land thanks to moisture, and plenty 
of it. When rain inevitably fell, we would hang out, read- 
ing books from the incredible library, shooting eight-ball in a 
grand room whose sole furnishing was a pool table, or playing 
Ping-Pong, darts, chess, or cards. 

But sometimes events could not help but remind us that 
the war was waiting for us around the corner. For instance, I 
wanted to try playing bridge, thinking it would lend me that 
touch of class I felt I lacked. One evening after dinner, three 
seasoned players were trolling for a fourth. I volunteered, 
admitting I was a novice. Desperate, they agreed to teach me. 
Right away I drew a couple of aces, and thought I was off to a 
great start. My partner was giving me pointers when a siren 
erupted. Someone yelled, "Air raid!" Cards flew as we raced 
for the cellar, but after we had huddled in the dark a couple of 
minutes a nurse came in and turned on the light. 



Was this the day my luck had run out? Had I 
survived flak and Focke-Wulfs only to end 
up bleeding on barbed wire on some estate? 



"That's from a nearby British air base," she said calmly. "No 
danger here. Besides, it's a false alarm." 

Feeling like a fool I trooped upstairs with the rest, but we 
could not resuscitate the mood. I ended up losing a couple of 
English pounds at plain old poker. 

The house had a radio but the real musical attraction was 
a Victrola and donated records. Some guys liked classical but 
most preferred the Dorsey Brothers, Glenn Miller, Benny 
Goodman, Harry James, and Artie Shaw. After all, you couldn't 
jitterbug to a Mozart requiem with one of the nurses who, 
along with meeting the rest of the Red Cross criteria, must also 
have been certified as proficient at dancing with clods. 

In truth, the Red Cross girls stood firmly at the center of flak 
house life. They were expert conversationalists, laughing and 
joking yet avoiding any serious talk about the war, and we were 
happy to reciprocate. Most people who have seen combat rarely 
talk about the bad parts. If they bring up war at all, they focus 
on politics or strategy or, more likely, funny stories. At the flak 
house, most of the guys who had a case of nerves tended to keep 
their anxieties to themselves. 

The only fliers I saw having trouble concealing their troubles 
were a pair of fighter pilots. Pale and preoccupied, they rarely 
joined in. I learned why when I overheard them talking to guys 
I knew to be bomber pilots. 

"Damn jets," one said. "They practically wiped out my flight." 



"Yeah," a bomber pilot replied. "They knocked out three of 
our group in one pass." 

I moved closer. They were talking about the Messerschmitt 
262. The Germans' new twin-engine jet fighter could outrun 
the P-51 Mustang, our fastest prop plane, by more than 100 
miles an hour, and carried long-range fast-firing 30mm can- 
nons with a terrible punch. These guys thought the only thing 
keeping them alive was the fact that 262s were not only scarce, 
but also so fast that the men flying them could stay on a target 
for only a few seconds. 

I could understand their anxiety. The more jets the Luftwaffe 
had, the worse my fellow airmen's chances — and mine — of 
surviving. Eavesdropping was doing my nerves no favors. 

What helped my nerves was one of the manor's four- 
legged residents. Wanting to exercise her horses, 
our hostess asked for volunteers to ride with her. 
Two of us signed up for a morning canter. The other fellow said 
he was from Texas, so I pegged him for a cowboy. During the 
Depression years that my family had farmed in Idaho, I spent 

considerable time riding — 
plow horses, true, but I figured 
a horse was a horse and riding 
one was like riding a bike: you 
never forgot how. 

I had forgotten that horse 
people like to start at the crack 
of dawn, so the next morning it griped me when I had to rise 
in near-darkness for the frosty trudge to the stables. My con- 
fidence took a nosedive when I saw the steeds whose reins 
the lady of the manor was holding. They were handsome and 
beautifully groomed animals and, naturally, they were saddled 
English-style. The horses knew the game was afoot and they 
were dancing, shaking their heads, so eager to move out that 
their owner had her hands full holding them in place. One was 
a big bay stallion that pranced nervously in the chill. He had a 
wicked smile and devilish hazel eyes. The lady handed me his 
reins. I wondered if I should have stuck with archery. She asked 
if I had much experience with horses. 

"Oh, sure," I said. "I practically grew up on horses." 
It wasn't really a lie, I told myself, but my confidence wavered 
when the cowboy saddled up and promptly got thrown. 

I had never ridden English, and without a saddlehorn for 
leverage I must have looked like a fool struggling to climb 
aboard the crow-hopping stallion, whose mane had been 
trimmed, eliminating a handhold. But I clambered into the 
saddle, and once there hauled on the reins and squeezed that 
horse's ribs with my legs for all I was worth. I surely surprised 
him; after a couple of halfhearted bucks he settled down. 

The estate was mostly meadows partitioned by hedges, 
perfect for a movie scene in which riders and hounds chase a 
fox. I worried we would see an actual fox; then I would be in 
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real trouble. As we passed through a gate, our hostess noticed 
the stallion's coiled energy, but I guess she sensed I could 
handle him. 

"He wishes to run," she said. "Go ahead. Let him go." 

Ahead lay about a half-mile of meadow. I eased up on the 
reins and that devil took off. A horse at speed is a fairly smooth 
ride, and soon I was standing in the stirrups waving my hat, 
Gene Autry-style. The stallion was going full tilt when reality 
loomed at the far end of the meadow in the form of a six-foot 
hedge topped by barbed wire. We were closing on it fast — too 
fast. I couldn't tell if the stallion had even seen the barrier — or 
if he had and just didn't give a damn. I suddenly had the heart- 
in-mouth feeling I would get barreling into a flak barrage on 
a bomb run. Was this the day my luck was going to run out? 
Had I survived flak and Focke-Wulfs only to end up bleeding 
on barbed wire on some British estate? 

Not me, damn it. Not today! I sawed at the reins, pulling 
the brute's chin back and yelling "whoa!" I was halfway through 
a Hail Mary when the stallion planted his hooves. I kept going. 
I slid over the saddle and up his spine and ended with my 
arms and legs wrapped around the horse's neck, my face far 
out in front of his, eyes riveted on the barbed strands that 



were strung about a foot away from my nose. 

Up trotted the lady and the cowboy. 

"How long did you say you've been riding?" he asked. 

I tightened my hug on the horse's neck. 

"Oh, this? Just wanted him to know we're good friends." 

I don't know if my companions bought it, but the stallion 
did. All the way back to the stable he behaved himself, and con- 
tinued to do so each time I took him out over the next few 
days. Riding that big fellow fiat-out, standing in the stirrups 
and whooping in glee, did me a lot of good. 

After a few days we had to return to combat, and the eupho- 
ria of our respite quickly wore off. During our next couple of 
missions, when we were deep in flak fields, I tried to conjure 
the sensation of galloping on that stallion. But I could not quite 
do it. That had been play. This was work. On a bomb run your 
mind is not on riding horses or on playing bridge. It's on doing 
your job and staying alive. 

My flak house memories served me best after a mission, 
when thoughts of those happy times would give my mind and 
body a chance at relaxing, replacing nightmare images of flak 
and fighters and black clouds with wild horses, playing ball, and 
Red Cross angels. It worked for me. I still remember. Ik 
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An American Artist 
Declares War 

How painter Thomas Hart Benton found 
a cause he could fight for 






THOMAS HART BENTON was one of 
the United States' best-known artists in 
late 1941, but so bedeviled he was unable 
to paint. "It was plain to anyone who, like 
myself, remembered the preliminaries of 
World War One that we were approaching 



World War Two," he wrote in his memoir, 
An Artist in America. He was beginning 
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on Pearl Harbor and inspiration finally 
struck: "I got off promptly, telegraphed my 
agency to cancel all further engagements, 
and went home. I had an idea." Six weeks 
later, Benton, 52, emerged from his studio 
with eight huge paintings unlike anything 
he had done before — surreal and night- 
marish, full of rage and violence, meant to 
rouse the American public to "the grim- 
ness of our national situation." He returned 
to the subject of war with a cooler head as 
a U.S. Navy artist, painting Score Another 
for the Subs (left) after sailing aboard the 
USS Dorado on its shakedown cruise. But 
grimness never retreated: on its maiden 
voyage, the sub vanished with all hands, 
its fate still unknown. 
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THE IMPASSIONED IMAGES Benton 
created in 1941-42 were, in his words, 
"deliberate propaganda paintings," 
intended to rouse an isolationist public— 
his fellow midwesterners in particular. 
Abbott Laboratories, newly flush from 
government contracts for the manufacture 
of sulfa drugs and the like, bought the 
eight paintings— which Benton collectively 
called The Year of Peril— for patriotic use, 
including war bond posters (right). 






AMERICAN AIRCRAFT AND AIRCREWS lie broken and unnoticed on an isolated strip of land in 
Indifference. Of his strikingly violent images, Benton wrote: "There are no bathing beauties dressed up in 
soldier outfits in these pictures.... There is no hiding of the fact that war is killing and the grim will to kill. 
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NEGRO SOLDIER, 
one of two quieter 
propagandistic 
paintings completed 
shortly after the 
original eight, is 
Benton's rebuke of 
Hitler's notions about 
a master race, with 
an African American 
Gl standing in for all 
American troops. The 
old-style helmet was 
in use early in the war. 



INVASION, an image 
not published during 
the war years, brings 
horror to Benton's 
usually peaceful 
rural setting. 




IN SLUMBER DEEP, 
Benton captures what passes 
for daily life aboard a sub, 
where a torpedo is a bunk 
mate. In Benton's 1943-44 
navy paintings, nightmarish 
images give way to scenes of 
men going about the work 
of war. Benton had been a 
draftsman with the navy in 
World War I, an experience 
he valued deeply: "This was 
the most important event in 
my development as an artist. 
I was forced to observe the 
character of things." 

A LANDING SHIP, TANK 
will soon be set afloat in Cut 
the Line, Launching of an LST. 




WEAPONS MANUAL by Jim Laurier 




America's Stinson L-5 Sentinel 



o 



Lieutenant Elbert L. Davis 

(below) was close to making 
his record-setting 500th 
combat mission in L-5 Straw 
Boss when he posed near 
Scarperia, Italy, in March 1945 




ne of two such models built for military scouting 
and communications use by American forces, the 
L-5 was called the Grasshopper for its short land- 
ing and take-off capability. With the Marines, 
army, and navy operating nearly 4,000 
Sentinels, their roles quickly multiplied: 
VIP and POW transport, mail, medicine, 
and ammo delivery, convoy control, artil- 
lery spotting, casualty evacuation, photo 
reconnaissance, leaflet dropping, and pes- 
ticide spraying, to name a few. Johnson 
Furniture in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
made the wooden wing frames. Old- 
world artisans at first balked at using 
manufactured adhesives instead of 
home-brewed mixtures. "Von't 
shtick, sonny," a master cabinet 
maker told a federal engineer. 
"Air-o-plane gonna break." But 
no air-o-planes broke, and 
Sentinels became ubiquitous. 



German Fieseler Fi 156 
Storch Crew: 2 • Top 
speed: 109 mph • Loaded 
weight: 2,780 lbs. • Range: 
240 miles • Ceiling: 15,090 feet • Wingspan: 46'9" • 
Production: 2,900 • Best known for use by Otto Skorzeny to 
free Benito Mussolini from captivity at a mountain redoubt. 
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Island Air 

The L-5 depicted here was flown by 
Sergeant Walter James of the 25th 
Liaison Squadron, Nazdab, New Guinea 



"Flying Jeeps" 

An L-5 could carry an observer or passenger. 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, one frequent 
Sentinel flier, could have flown himself: he had 
a pilot's license and 600 hours in his logbook. 




Over Burma in March 
1945, a Sentinel from 
the 1st Air Commandos 
keeps watch. 




Tube Time 

To gauge air speed, L-5 pilots relied 
on air passing through the pitot tube, 
which was standard on most planes 
then as it is now. 



The Outside Dope 

An L-5's skin was cotton fabric stiffened by 
dope, which dried to a thin aerodynamic 
layer easily patched when pierced by bullets. 



Soviet Polikarpov Po-2 Crew: 
1 • Top speed: 94 mph • Loaded 
weight: 2,271 lb. • Range: 
391 miles • Ceiling: 9,843 ft. • 
Production: 30,000 • The Soviets used their 
aerial drayhorse in all manner of wartime services, including as 
bombers flown by the legendary Night Witches. 




Wingspan: 37'5 




British westland Lysander 

Crew: 2 • Top speed: 212 mph 
• Loaded weight: 6,330 lbs. • 
Range: 600 miles • Ceiling: 
21,500 ft. • Wingspan: 50 ft. • Production: 1,650 • The plane of 
choice for dropping SOE agents into Europe, with two handy 
.303 Browning machine guns in its wheel fairings. 
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DIRTY DEEDS DONE 
DECEPTIVELY 

Before he lived it, spy novelist Dennis Wheatley wrote it 

By Tina Rosenberg 



Few nations have used deception in war- 
time as effectively as Britain. During 
World War II, British hoodwinking 
enjoyed repeated success, even helping 
to make the invasion of Normandy a 
surprise for German occupiers. 

Less well known is that among Britain's expert 
deceivers was a man who apprenticed in fakery — 
not with the intelligence services, but by writing 
spy thrillers. 

In the 1930s, Dennis Wheatley was one of 
Britain's most popular authors. As war broke 
out, he sharpened a popular character into a 
British superagent — ruthless, charming, a con- 
noisseur of rare wines and rare women. In book 
after book Wheatley's operative foils the Reich, 
pretty much winning the war single-handedly. 
His knowledge is encyclopedic, his analysis bril- 
liant. He is a master of deception. 

In 1 94 1, Wheatley put off fooling imaginary 
Nazis to take aim at the real thing. 

DENNIS WHEATLEY WAS BORN IN 1897 in 
a London suburb. As a youth he loved to read 
and to tell stories, but was only a middling stu- 
dent. When his school kicked him out, his father, 
a successful Mayfair wine merchant, sent the boy 



to work first on a Royal Navy training ship, and 
then at a German winery. Young Wheatley saw 
World War I service in a British artillery regiment 
that included being gassed at Passchendaele, but 
mainly he ran an ammunition dump, which left 
him time to write. 

After the war, Wheatley joined the family busi- 
ness. Upon his father's death in 1927, he took over 
Wheatley & Son. Until he married a second time, 
he was a rake who archived assignations in his 
diary; a checkmark (there were many) indicated 
success. Wheatley was short and handsome, with 
strong features and thick dark hair parted in the 
middle. He spent evenings hosting lavish parties 
or at fancy restaurants — until the Depression sank 
Wheatley & Son, whereupon his second wife, Joan 
Younger, suggested to her bankrupt husband how 
he might make money. "You like to write stories," 
she said. "Why don't you write a book?" 

"I had little faith in my ability to do so," 
Wheatley later said. "And even if I did. . ., I could 
not hope to make out of it more than about 
50 pounds." Still, he drafted several novels. Joan 

To distract the Axis from the Allied assault on North Africa, 
Wheatley confected Operation Solo I, an utterly fictional feint 
toward Norway that helped make Operation Torch a surprise. 
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edited and typed the manuscripts, correcting his atrocious 
grammar and spelling. 

Wheatley finally got published in 1933. The Forbidden 
Territory, which was modeled on The Three Musketeers, fol- 
lowed four friends on a mission into the Soviet Union. The 
novel sold out seven editions in as many weeks, and was trans- 
lated into 14 languages. Wheatley hired a secretary. 

By late 1934, his fifth novel, The Devil Rides Out, 
was on its way to becoming the best- selling, best- 
known work of his career. The next year Wheatley 
began a successful series featuring playboy and secret 
agent Gregory Sallust. In 1938, the writer earned 
£12,467 — more than $1 million today. Critics hooted, 
but Wheadey — like Agatha Christie, with whom he 
exchanged signed copies — had no literary delusions. 
"I write to make it perfectly clear to the reader what 
is going on," he liked to say. "But I can tell a story." 




Sallust novels seemed to unfold in real time. The Black Baroness, 
which ends with France falling on June 17, 1940, was published in 
October of that year. 

Joan, meanwhile, was volunteering as a driver for the counter- 
espionage agency MI5. She heard a passenger remark that he 
had been assigned to invent ways for Britons to resist a German 
invasion. He was drawing a blank. 

"Why don't you ask my husband?" she said. "He 
specializes in original ideas." 

The MI5 man asked. Wheatley wrote all night. 
The next day his secretary typed a 7,000-word paper. 
Resistance to Invasion displayed a military planner's 
sawy confidence and a pulp novelist's dramatic sense. 
"I shall write it as though I were a General Staff officer, 
although my military knowledge is limited to four- 
and-a-half years as an artillery officer in the last war," 
Wheatley begins. He deduces where the Germans will 



Wheatley had no literary delusions. 'I write to make it 
perfectly clear to the reader what is going on/ he liked 
to say. 'But I can tell a story/ 



In September 1939, the patriotic storyteller, too 
old to enlist, offered to write propaganda. When 
the Information Ministry ignored his overture, 
Wheatley decided that if he could not go to war, 
his alter ego could. Before the year was out, he had 
recast Sallust as the ultimate British spy — com- 
plete with a confederate, Russian defector Stefan 
Kuperovitch, and a great love, the anti-Nazi Erika 
von Epp ("the second-most-beautiful woman in 
Germany," after Marlene Dietrich). The three duel 
SS Gruppenfuhrer Grauber, a diabolical sadist who 
heads the Gestapo's foreign section. The one-eyed 
Grauber becomes Sallust's arch enemy and the 
series' all-purpose villain. 

Wheatley based his protagonist partly on a mur- 
dered friend, giving Sallust the dead man's mean streak, lean 
looks, and facial scar. The rest of Sallust was the author's idealized 
self: "The dinner jacketed, champagne-drinking ruthless gent; the 
man he perhaps would have liked to have been," wrote Wheatley 
biographer Phil Baker. Wheatley, who spoke only English, also 
endowed Sallust with native fluency in German and French. To 
set his fictional hero in a world as real as possible, Wheadey stud- 
ied how the Germans fought and the political and military forces 
involved, analyzing strategy and the mechanics of neutrality. 
Distilling all this and more, he was able to write so quickly that the 
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Wheatley's fiction (top) 
inspired his war plans, 
and vice versa. 



land, and how (along the Norfolk coast, in fast boats 
delivering 20 to 40 men each), and divides the coast 
into zones. He lays out resistance stratagems, such as 
anchoring booby-trapped fishing nets and rowboats 
offshore, having children stick broken glass into con- 
crete laid in seaside paths, and staging incendiaries in 
forests so enemy troops face walls of fire. To confuse 
invaders, take place names off signs. Park trains far 
from easily bombed rail junctions. Foul service sta- 
tion fuel storage tanks with water. 

Delivered to the Joint Planning Staff, Wheatley's 
suggestions showed a variety and ingenuity that 
astonished staff members. One, Colonel Charles 
Balfour-Davey, phoned the writer: could Wheatley 
come in — at midnight? "You have certainly pro- 
duced a number of ideas that have never occurred to us," 
Balfour-Davey said, according to Wheatley. Over lunch, another 
planner suggested Wheatley imagine he served on the German 
High Command and devise an invasion of England. Wheatley 
bought two maps of Britain, hung them in his library, and in 
48 hours — fortified by more than 200 cigarettes and three mag- 
nums of champagne — wrote 15,000 words. 



"BRITAIN IS THE ENEMY.... Not until British women lick the 
boots of German soldiers on their order while British men look 
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on can we be certain that we have achieved our final objective 
and that Britain will never menace us again," Wheatley thun- 
ders at the beginning of The Invasion and Conquest of Britain. 
His prescription lists tasks for parachute troops, fifth colum- 
nists, and refugees in Britain vulnerable to German blackmail. 
He gives a day-by-day schedule, charts British and Axis troop 
strength, and predicts German losses (282,000 of 607,978 men 
during the invasion; another quarter million to subdue Britain). 
"Half a million casualties. . .are but a small price to pay for this 
undertaking," the author concludes. 

The paper was a primer on how to bomb, torch, machine- 
gun, infect, and starve Britain, based on Nazi abuse of the Poles 
and on Wheatley's 
research for creat- 
ing Agent Sallust. 
"Gregory and I had 
been looking pretty 
closely at the Nazis for 
quite a while," he later 
told a reporter. 

Wheatley suddenly 
had a cause. His ideas 
were "fresh, icono- 
clastic and challeng- 
ing" and he "was 
able to turn his nat- 
ural imagination and 
storytelling genius 
to the fields of state- 
craft and strategy," 
former Planning Staff 
member Lawrence 
Darvall would write 
in an introduc- 
tion to a collection 
of Wheatley's war 
papers. Between 

May 1940 and August 1941, Wheatley wrote 20 papers read 
by the Joint Planning Staff, the War Cabinet, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, and longtime fan King George VI. As they 
were debating one Wheatley scheme, planners needed a second 
copy of the document. Someone called Buckingham Palace. The 
king's personal copy arrived in an envelope marked "Personal 
and Urgent" in the monarch's hand. Wheatley had the envelope 
framed; it was his most prized war souvenir. 

The novelist's imaginings swayed strategy and tactics. 
Authorities purged signage of place names. The Home Guard, as 
Wheatley had suggested, organized civilians to work on coastal 
defense. He campaigned for taking Sardinia as the cheapest, 
easiest opening move against Italy, and in 1943 Britain's Joint 
Planning Staff, which Wheatley had joined, endorsed the idea. 
The chief of the Imperial General Staff did not, however, and 
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Portrait of the author as a young man 
starting the meteoric rise that helped 



neither did the Americans; the Allies instead invaded Sicily. 

Some ideas were just bad. In his final paper, Total War, 
Wheadey wrote, "If it were calculated that the sinking of a neu- 
tral ship would bring that Neutral into the war, thus shortening 
the war and bringing Victory nearer, statesmen of a Nation- At- 
War would be perfectly justified in ordering one of their subma- 
rines to sink it." The "Neutral," of course, was the United States. 
What would have happened to Lend-Lease if the cousins realized 
Britain deliberately sank an American vessel? Wheatley could 
think like a Nazi; thinking like a Yank was a bigger challenge. 

But years of keeping Agent Sallust in plots had schooled 
Wheatley in deception, and on a deep level. Strategic deception 

involves choosing the 
story ("story" is the 
actual term of art) 
you want the enemy 
to believe, usually to 
keep him as far as pos- 
sible from your true 
aim. You break off 
bits of the story and 
spoon them into the 
foe's maw by sched- 
ule: which morsel fed 
by what channel on 
which date. Offer a 
few telling details. Let 
the target make the 
connections. In other 
words: write a novel. 

Experience em- 
boldened Wheatley. 
In his 1941 paper 
Atlantic Life-Line, 
the novelist wrote, 
"I deserve... a small 
hard bench in the 
draftiest room of the Joint Planning Staff." 

He got much more. When Churchill created an interservice 
unit to coordinate deception in the European Theater, orga- 
nizers chose as its head Colonel Oliver Stanley, head of future 
operations on the Joint Planning Staff. Stanley's first hire was 
the army's Lieutenant Colonel A. F. R. Lumby, commander 
of the military's intelligence school; his second was Wheatley, 
hastily commissioned into the RAF reserve. (The navy's man 
never reported.) Starting work on December 31, 1941, as ner- 
vous "as a boy arriving on his first day at a public school," 
Wheatley wrote later, he found on his desk the recent minutes 
of the War Cabinet, the Defense Committee, and the Chiefs of 
Staff. "I could hardly believe my eyes," he recalled. 

However, once he was done reading, Wheatley had nothing 
to occupy him. Deception was so secret he and Lumby could 



Wheatley at 36, when his thrillers were 
establish him as a covert warrior. 
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not discuss it with Joint Planning colleagues. The secretarial pool 
lacked clearance for deception work, so at first the two did their 
own typing, which, given Wheatley's war with the technicalities 
of the English language, was disastrous. Before long, "a pleasant 
and efficient girl" was hired. 

The timid, elderly Lumby was out of his element, but Wheatley 
was stoked. He assigned himself more papers, among them a 
manual of 49 ways "to provide the enemy with material and 
mental evidence which would convince him that a deception 
plan was a genuine operation." 

Finally an assignment materialized to convince the Germans 
that Britain was about to invade Norway — for Wheatley, famil- 
iar territory. The year before, in The Black Baroness, he had had 
Agent Sallust pose as a Nazi assassin to save Norway's King 
Haakon. The novel tracks actual events, including Germany's 
1940 invasion of Norway and Britain's flaccid reaction. Through 
Sallust, Wheatley makes no secret of his rage at Britain for aban- 
doning the Norwegians. 

Now he had a second crack at history. In Baroness, the events 



grantly for Norwegian contacts. 

The flimflam worked. Unbeknownst to the English, Hitler 
obsessed about Norway — the Germans kept more troops 
there than in any other nation they occupied — and Wheatley's 
make-believe figured in a 50,000-man increase in the Reich's 
Norwegian garrison in April 1942. Two staff officers had become 
a force equal to several divisions. 

But the pair got no help from the British armed services, even 
the chief of naval intelligence. Rear Admiral John H. Godfrey 
had an aide, a would-be writer of spy thrillers, who enjoyed 
Wheatley's parties and was keen on razzle-dazzle. But the 
hard-driving Godfrey had no time for the intricate nuances of 
deception. Lumby and Stanley left. The staff shrank to Wheatley 
and the secretary — until Lieutenant Colonel John Bevan, who 
was deeply rooted in Britain's establishment through family ties 
and military service in the last war, took command. 

In July 1942, the Allies ordered up a string of deceptions to 
protect an invasion of North Africa. Bevan hired more schemers, 
and Wheatley's social and celebrity-fueled connections broad- 
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To infuse his subterfuge with realism, Wheatley even tried 
to have units practice using mountain-style transport, 
but 'the War Office refused to find us any mules/ 



had been real but futile. This invasion would be imaginary — 
but could change the war. Wheatley called the phony effort 
Operation Hardboiled. He and Lumby assumed it should have 
the training and planning of a genuine action. The likeliest threat 
to Occupied Norway was the Royal Marine Division, in Scotland. 
The plotters drew up a plan that would bruit about word of that 
unit getting alpine training, supplies, and clothing. They met with 
junior officers eager to put Hardboiled into action — no doubt 
because they lacked sufficient standing to know the venture was 
a fake. Higher-ups conveyed that Wheatley and Lumby were 
wasting time and resources. Then the Royal Marine Division 
was pulled to invade Madagascar, completely deflating the ruse. 

THE DECEIVERS PRESSED ON ANYWAY. Wheatley had 
forms printed in Norwegian. He had Norwegian sailors brought 
to the cabinet offices where, in borrowed RAF blue, he grilled 
them on the best landing sites for warplanes near Stavanger. He 
asked the government- in-exile to update a plan for an amphibi- 
ous assault on that city. He composed provocative hints to float 
in the Press Club and service clubs, on Fleet Street, at the stock 
exchange. A fictive map was "lost," triggering a frantically visible 
search by government officials. British diplomats in Portugal, 
Spain, and Switzerland were told to begin asking around fla- 



ened and deepened his own links in the chain of command. The 
unit got a name: the London Controlling Section. For Operation 
Torch, the section forged eight plans: four to fool the Axis about 
the true destination of convoys sailing to North Africa, two to 
pretend General Dwight D. Eisenhower, the invasion com- 
mander, was in Washington when he was really in England, and 
two schemes designed to tie up enemy troops by feinting toward 
northern France and Norway. 

Wheatley charted each day's lies. The detail was staggering. 
Faking an invasion was not much less work than staging one, and, 
according to the sheaves of letters now available on file in London 
at the National Archives, London Control micromanaged every 
step. Hundreds of letters went out over Bevan's signature. 

To lend credence to the Norway misdirection, London Control 
directed real preparations with sheaves of correspondence, much 
of it handwritten: requests for reports, training orders, directives 
to sail a convoy toward Norway or to run embarkation exercises. 
Wheatley even tried to have units practice using mountain-style 
transport, but "the War Office refused to find us any mules." 

Operation Torch blindsided the Axis. Though the assault 
was not without flaws, landings at Casablanca, Oran, and 
Algiers quickly established beachheads. Allied troops captured 
Italian Armistice Commission members at their Algiers hotel 
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rooms — in their pajamas. Duplicity's value 
proven, Bevan now directed and coordinated 
strategic deception across Europe, even vetting 
Churchill's speeches. "Had [Bevan] asked for a 
battleship and escort of destroyers to implement 
one of our deception plans, I believe they would 
have let him have them," Wheatley wrote. 

Wheatley and cohorts plotted fictions, 
inventing, manipulating, and transmitting 
information. A new inter-service entity formed 
to invent ruses; Wheatley ran it. The plans he 
and his crew devised had to pass muster with 
the organization that controlled Britain's flock 
of double agents and transformed deception, 
the Twenty Committee (see "The Art of the 
Double Cross," May/June 2009). 

In June 1942, the British realized they had 
turned every single German spy in the UK. Thanks 
to growing RAF control of the skies, which dis- 
couraged Luftwaffe reconnaissance attempts, 
this clandestine monopoly meant double agents 
could tell their German handlers anything. This 
culminated in Operation Bodyguard, a strate- 
gic deception that conned Hitler into thinking 
the D-Day landings were bogus. According 
to the scam, the actual assault, by Lieutenant 
General George S. Patton's million-man First 
U.S. Army Group, would strike at Pas de Calais. 

But First U.S. Army Group was a phantom — a 
few hundred men in vans transmitting phony 
radio chatter. To lend the fake force authentic- 
ity, Wheatley and his colleagues dripped disin- 
formation through double agents, cocktail party 
gossips, and British diplomats abroad. London Controlling 
Section drew spreadsheets — likely devised by Wheatley — with 
neatly typed columns: what message, said by whom, to whom, 
at which location, on what date. The last column was "Remarks." 

For example, to lure German troops away from the Channel, 
Operation Vendetta broadly hinted at an American invasion on 
France's Mediterranean coast. The Vendetta spreadsheet includes 
a typical (and typically Wheatleyan) entry: on May 31, 1944, 
a British diplomat in Lisbon was to mention that "members of 
the British Wine and Spirit Trades Association are concerned lest 
the remaining stocks of Bordeaux wines and Cognacs may all be 
shipped to America after Germans have been driven out of South 
Western France." The "Remarks" entry: "Passed to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ricardo Espirito Santo June 2." Espirito Santo was a prominent 
Portuguese banker and presumed Nazi sympathizer. 

By late 1944, with Allied headquarters in France handling 
most of the deception work being done in Europe, Wheatley 
went back to writing novels. In two more books, Agent Gregory 
Sallust kept winning World War II, his exploits now informed 




Among Wheatley's earliest suggestions was the elimination of 
ordinary street signs to deny invaders basic information. 

by his creator's adventures. Indeed, Wheatley made himself 
a character in Sallust's adventures. In Traitor's Gate, Sallust 
befriends a member of Churchill's deception team. The unnamed 
insider, a doppelganger for Wheatley, helps Sallust snooker the 
Axis about the North Africa landings. Thus Sallust, aided by 
his inventor, preserves Operation Torch. In the final book set 
in the war, the iiber-agent tricks Hitler into doing himself in. 

Wheatley wrote until 1977, when cirrhosis, diabetes, and lung 
disease killed him. He had published scores of books and claimed 
sales exceeding 50 million copies, but today his writings are 
largely forgotten. However, he has a legacy: the oeuvre of Admiral 
Godfrey's young assistant, Ian Fleming, who in 1953 brought out 
his first spy thriller. Casino Royale introduced another dashing, 
cruel, sexy British agent with a facial scar. James Bond far out- 
lived Gregory Sallust, whose espionage did not stand the test of 
time. But Dennis Wheatley's contributions endure. *k 
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Two Gents and a Jerry 




THE ARIADNE OBJECTIVE 

The Underground war to Rescue 

Crete from the Nazis 

By Wes Davis. 352 pp. 
Crown, 2013. $26. 

Britian's Special Operations Executive, 
set up to infiltrate German lines and 
support resistance movements — to "set 
Europe ablaze," in Churchill's famous 
words — has spawned more films and 
books than any other group of com- 
batants from World War II. Yet debate 
continues to this day as to whether the 
SOE made a significant difference in the 
outcome of the war in Europe. In France, 
the most critical of the SOE's theaters of 
operation, it certainly had a very mixed 
record. Through betrayal, amateurism, 
and public schoolboy ineptitude, many 
brave young agents of both sexes — 3,200 
women were among the SOE's ranks — 
were captured, tortured, and killed. 
Elsewhere in occupied Europe, however, 



the SOE had a less blemished history and 
carried out notably worthwhile missions. 
The subject of this captivating new book 
is one of these: the kidnapping of the 
German general in command of Crete. 

As one would expect, given 
the genre, Wes Davis's main 
characters are straight out of 
central casting. Chief among 
the rugged and predict- 
ably eccentric band of SOE 
agents operating in Crete was 
Major Patrick Leigh Fermor, 
described by a colleague as 
a "Man of Action, the gal- 
lant swashbuckler and giant- 
slayer," who had hiked all 
across Europe in the 1930s 
and would become one of the finest 
travel writers of his time. There is even a 
walk-on part for a magician with movie 
idol looks: Jasper Maskelyne, whom Leigh 
Fermor had first seen on stage before the 
war, placing ladies in boxes and sawing 
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SOE agents Leigh Fermor 
(right) and William Stanley 
Moss (left) flank their captive. 
General Heinrich Kreipe. 

them in half. Instead of white 
rabbits, Maskelyne conjured up 
potions, such as Benzedrine- 
laced drinks to keep Fermor 
and his raffish pals awake, and 
poisons to be taken in the event 
that their mission failed. 

Thankfully, no one had to 
swallow any bitter capsules. In 
April 1944, Fermor and his SOE 
brigands managed to abduct 
General Heinrich Kreipe and 
disappear into Crete's moun- 
tainous hinterland. It was the 
start of an extraordinary rela- 
tionship. Slowly, as they trekked 
across the island, Fermor and 
Kreipe realized that they had a 
great deal in common, sharing 
a passion for antiquity and 
literature, and soon were even 
reciting favorite lines from 
Horace to each other. "Under other cir- 
cumstances," Davis writes, "they might 
well have become friends." 

After a dramatic rendezvous with a 
British motor launch, Kreipe and his 
abductors made their way 
to Cairo. Although Kreipe 
believed the Germans would 
defend the island fiercely, he 
confided that they were badly 
led and had greatly underes- 
timated the power of parti- 
san forces. Two of Kreipe's 
colleagues, who also com- 
manded German forces on 
the island, were both executed 
in 1947 for their involvement 
in reprisals against the civilian 
population. Kreipe, however, was never 
charged with war crimes. 

Davis's book is not the first on the 
abduction. HI Met by Moonlight, written 
by Fermor's cohort, Captain William 
Stanley Moss, became a 1957 film; Fermor 
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MUSSOLINI'S DEATH MARCH 

Eyewitness Accounts of Italian Soldiers 
on the Eastern Front 

By Nuto Revelli, translated by John Penuel. 
640 pp. Kansas, 2013. $45. 

I t's taken almost half a century for this 
I wrenching, revealing book 
to appear in America. Author 
Nuto Revelli was an Italian 
veteran of the Eastern Front 
turned anti-Fascist partisan. 
His first book, a memoir, was 
one of the earliest looks at the 
staggering number of deaths 
and relentless misery caused 
by II Duce's vainglorious 
attempt to join Hitler's 1942 
thrust into the 
Soviet Union. But 
Mussolini's Death 
March is Revelli's 
masterwork on the 
subject. 

Mussolini ini- 
tially sent his elite 
Alpini (mountain- 
eering troops) to 
help the Wehr- 
macht cross the 
Caucasus. Instead, 
these lighdy armed 
men and their 
mules were used to 
plug a hole in the 
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This July 1942 propaganda shot gives no hint 
of what awaits Italian troops in the East. 



German flanks outside Stalingrad. 

Then the Red Army's huge mechanized 
pincers snapped and devoured the under- 
equipped, usually despised German allies 
holding those flanks together. About 6,500 
of the 45,000 Italians there survived. Entire 
villages at home were left almost without 
men. Alpini who didn't die 
in battle succumbed to frost- 
bite, starvation, or madness, 
whether they became Russian 
POWs or not. 

Amid the carnage and 
horror, though, came 
human moments: resource- 
ful Alpini found Russian 
civilians warm and willing 
to help, feed, and trade with 
them. Weaving in 
accounts from 43 
other survivors, 
Revelli's pioneer- 
ing book paints 
a penetratingly 
vivid picture of 
their raw strug- 
gle for survival, 
shining an awful 
light on a corner 
of the war largely 
ignored outside 
Italy. No notion of 
Stalingrad is com- 
plete without it. 
— Gene Santoro 



translated the wartime memoir of a Greek 
resistance fighter, George Psychoundakis, 
which contains another vivid account. But 
Davis uses both narratives to dramatic 
effect, and bolsters them with extensive 
archival research while also skillfully 
examining the abduction in the broader 
context of the partisan movement in 
Crete. His pacing is sluggish at the outset, 
and he devotes perhaps too much time to 
the characters' undeniably exotic back- 
stories. But once the mission begins, the 
book crackles to life, and Davis conjures 
up a wonderful climax. 



Long before passing away in 201 1 at the 
age of 96, Fermor reunited with Kreipe in 
Greece. Reporters tracked them down to a 
raucous restaurant, and asked Kreipe how 
Fermor had treated him during the abduc- 
tion. "Ritterlichr the general replied. " Wie 
ein Ritterf Chivalrously. Like a knight. 
His abductor had not been a Nazi-hating 
peasant, bent on bloody revenge. Fermor 
was a true English gentleman, deserving 
of the praise one journalist paid by calling 
him "a cross between Indiana Jones, James 
Bond, and Graham Greene." Kreipe had 
been lucky indeed. — Alex Kershaw 




LOST AIRMEN OF BUCHENWALD 

Directed by Michael Dorsey. 115 minutes. 
On the Military Channel; also on DVD, $18. 95. 

Buchenwald, once a sylvan site where 
the great German poet Goethe sought 
inspiration, is encrusted with repulsive 
tales thanks to the Nazis, whose primary 
purpose there was to provide slave labor 
for nearby arms factories. Think of Use 
Koch, the 
camp's famed 
"Bitch," who 
savored torture 
and souvenirs 
of human flesh. 
A less-known 
facet is that 
in 1944, 168 
Allied airmen 
came to be held 
in this brutal 
camp. 

The Germans generally treated 
Western POWs — unlike nearly every- 
body else — more or less according to the 
Geneva Convention. But these airmen 
first languished in a Paris prison, then 
were reclassified as Terrorflieger. "terror 
pilots." Along with 2,500 French pris- 
oners, they were stuffed into cattle cars 
and shipped to Buchenwald instead of 
the expected Luftstalag. The ranking 
POW officer, Squadron Leader Philip 
Lamason, a New Zealander, was smashed 
in the face by an SS guard for protest- 
ing this treatment. When they arrived 
five days later in August 1944, Lamason 
demanded to speak with Buchenwald's 
commandant, who agreed there must 
have been a "mistake" but followed 
orders. And so began three weeks of hell: 
the POWs were shaved, left shoeless, and 
forced to sleep outdoors in the camp's 
harshest section. 

Lamason fought back the only way he 
could: re-instilling military discipline in 
his men, who mounted guard duty (to 
prevent pilfering) and marched, both 
infuriating and impressing their guards. 
He barely escaped being shot while he 
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boldly stood off the Germans, who 
insisted his men work in the factories, 
by pointing to the convention, which 
states that captured soldiers cannot 
be forced into war-related labor. 
Eventually, one of Lamason's camp 
contacts managed to smuggle his mes- 
sages to the Luftwaffe: he gambled that 
German airmen, fearing for their own 
POWs in Allied hands, would come to 
his men's aid. 

Just when that hope seemed futile — 
a week before their mass execution 
was to take place — 156 Allied POWs 
were transferred to Stalag Luft III. 
They'd escaped from hell, but their 
harrowing experiences continued until 
the Third Reich's collapse. 

That is the story told in this moving 
documentary. Vintage footage and 
compelling eyewitness commen- 
tary from seven survivors — director 
Michael Dorsey, whose grandfather was 
among these airmen, conducted the 
interviews — make the ghastly situations 
they faced resonate. — Gene Santoro 




Shadow warriors 

The Untold Stories 
of American Special 
Operations During WWII 

By Dick Camp. 256 pp. 
Zenith, 2013. $30. 
This book's short takes 
on key special ops work 
well enough as an introduction, but 
will leave better-informed readers 
wanting more. 

Harms and Rudolf 

The True Story of 
the German Jew 
who Tracked Down 
and Caught the 
Kommandant of 
Auschwitz 
By Thomas Harding. 
368 pp. Simon & 
Schuster, 2013. $26. 
A British Army lieutenant, born a 
German Jew, now a Nazi hunter for the 




British War Crimes Investigation Team, 
pursues Rudolf Hoss. This book by 
the lieutenant's nephew traces their 
eerily entwined lives while serving up 
startling new info. 

Monty's Men 

The British Army and the 
Liberation of Europe 

By John Buckley. 384 pp. 
Yale, 2013. $35. 

A thought-provoking revisionist argument 
that the British Army, rather than being 
weakened to near-exhaustion and slipping 
in morale and combat readiness, was 
"more than a match for the vaunted 
Nazi war machine." Author John Buckley 
blames the army's deteriorating postwar 
image on "hubristic memoirs" by Churchill 
and Monty, Basil Liddell Hart's eagerness 
to be seen as the father of Blitzkrieg, 
and German desires to portray the enemy 
as inferior troops overdependent on 
materiel support. 
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DOGS OF WAR 

By Sheila Keenan and Nathan 
FOX. 208 pp. 

Scholastic, 2013. $12.99. 

This well-executed 
graphic novel, based on 
real war stories about canine 
escapades of derring-do, 
is really three tales about 
World War I, World War 
II, and Vietnam that share a 
thematic center: the special relationship 
between soldiers and their dogs. 

In the World War II chapter, it's 
1942, and Loki is part of a sled dog 
team at Sondrestrom Air Force Base 
in Greenland, a vital way station for 
American warplanes heading to England 
as part of the build-up. The sled dog has 
a bad rep as a slacker. But newcomer 
Private Cooper, a Maine boy who can 




handle snow and 
dog teams, takes 
an instant shine to 
Loki and decides 
to train him right, 
even though 
Cooper's gruff 
sergeant thinks it's 
a waste of time. 
When a P-38 car- 
rying a top-secret 
Norden bomb- 
sight crashes far from the 
base, Loki and Cooper have to 
prove their mettle in a fierce 
blizzard: three Nazi soldiers, 
landed by a commandeered 
Danish freighter, are prowling 
on recon with that bombsight 
as their target. Suspenseful, 
non-gory fun for ages 8 to 12. 

— Gene Santoro 
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BATTLEGROUND PLAYSET 



This 160 plus piece playset is the perfect set to get any toy soldier 
collector started into the European Theater of WWII. Included in the 
set are over 45 Germans and 50 Allied troops including GI's, French 
and British. You also get 3 German tanks, 1 German 88mm cannon, 2 
Sherman tanks, 1 British Churchill tank, 1 US halftrack, and 
1 US 105mm cannon. Additional accessories include barbed wire, heavy 
weapons, stone walls, trees, mortar pit, matching gun nest, and much 
more. This set is a tremendous value for the price. 



CTS 160 piece "BATTLEGROUND PLAYSET" 
can be yours for $174.95 plus $25.00 S&H. 

You save over $150.00. 



BATTLE OF 
THE BULGE PLAYSET 

This was the last major German offensive of WWII and the single largest battle fought by Americans 
during WWII. You can now recreate this battle with our 240 piece "BATTLE OF THE BULGE" 
playset. Included in the set is our exclusive hand painted Street Front. The German army is led by 6 
tanks consisting of Tigers, Panthers and Panzer IV tanks plus two hanomags and one 88mm cannon 
supported by over 85 German troops. The American army fights to hold their position with a force of 
75 men supported by 4 Sherman tanks, 2 halftracks and 3- 105mm cannons. To round out the set you 
will receive a bridge and guard tower, stone walls, concertina wire, and much more. The set also comes 
in a beautiful custom printed box with artwork done by renowned WWII artist James Dietz. 





Order today your 240 piece set for $374.95 plus $35.00 S&H. 



BATTLE OF KURSK PLAYSET " 




In the spring of 1943 the Germans gambled all their reserves on a massive attack 
in Russia. If their plan succeeded, they would destroy more than 5 Russian armies. 
The ensuing Battle of Kursk became the largest tank battle in history and one of the 
decisive turning points of WWII. You can now recreate this massive engagement 
with our 180 piece "BATTLE OF KURSK" playset. The set includes 60 Axis troops J 
with 3 Panzer tanks and 88mm cannon to battle over 75 Russian troops accompa- 
nied by 4 T-34 tanks and a 105mm cannon. Included is a large railroad embank- 
ment turned into a fortified position, plus stone walls, barbed wire, and lots more. 

Order today your 180 piece set for 

$274.95 plus $30.00 S&H. [ 
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CTS has over 50 additional playsets with prices starting at $79.95 and over 2,500 different items for sale. To see these 
and all the other products we have for sale, send $6.00 for our catalog and color brochure or visit our website at: 

www.classictoysoldiers.com 

* Free Shipping: On all orders of $100.00 or greater, must order by December 15, 2013. Must use Coupon Code CTSFSHIP 

'(Order must be shipped by UPS ground, Continental US only, no exceptions) **Free shipping is only on regular priced items. 
Sale items and any other specials are excluded from free shipping. **Cannot be combined with any other sales or specials. 



Hours are 9:00 am to 7:00 pm Central Standard Time 

Classic Toy Soldiers, Inc. 




15148 Mohawk Circle • Leawood, Kansas 66224 
DAVID PAYNE, Call: 913-451-9458 • Fax: 913-451-2946 • www.classictoysoldiers.com 

Contents and colors may vary from pictured but piece count will remain the same • Personal Checks will be held for 21 days to clear. 
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Mao 

The Real Story 

By Alexander V. Pantsov with Stephen I. 
Levine. 768 pp. Simon & Schuster, 2012. $35. 
Drawing on newly available Russian archives, 
this doorstop of a biography sets much of the 
record straight on "China's last emperor." 

Operation Barbarossa 

The German Invasion of Soviet Russia 

By Robert Kirchubel. 400 pp. 
Osprey, 2013. $45. 

Massive as this front was, this book some- 
how manages to contain it credibly and 
informatively. Descriptions and analyses 
are generally incisive, augmented by good 
maps and photos, sidebars, and orders 
of battle. No intellectual match for David 
Stahel's Operation Barbarossa, but a handy 
and accessible guide. — Gene Santoro 
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WORLD WAR II INTERACTIVE 

By Internet Design zone. 
For iOS 4.3 or later. 
Availble on iTunes, $4.99. 

Though this app comes from a firm 
that specializes in cute kids' stuff 
(its lead titles include DressUp for 
Girls), it turns out to be a cleanly 
designed entry-level survey of the war's 
global tentacles. It doesn't match the 
inspiration, expansive scope, or rich 
multi-layered depths of the more 
ramified — and more expensive — 
Timeline World War 2 (see the Septem- 
ber/October 2013 issue's review). But 
for anyone just getting interested in the 
war's daunting complexity, World War 
II Interactive s multimedia tiers of infor- 
mation offer a useful self-guided primer 
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reaching from the Treaty of Versailles 
to Japan's surrender. 

World War II Interactve is divided 
into nine time periods ("Roots of the 
War," each year of the conflict, then 
"Aftermath"), which appear in a row 
along the screen's bottom. Tap any 
period's picture to bring up the timeline 
listing events and a map. In 1941, for 
instance, are a handful of essentials: the 
Balkans Campaign, the Battle of Crete, 
North Africa's desert offensive, the hunt 
for the Bismarck, Operation Barbarossa, 
the Siege of Leningrad, the Battle of 
Moscow, and Pearl Harbor. Each is 
accompanied by several hundred words 
of text (adapted from Wikipedia arti- 
cles), a related picture or contemporary 
video or audio clip, and bullet points 
summarizing the who, when, where, 
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and the outcome. 

Naturally, once you're in a topic you 
can branch out: the text for Barbarossa, 
for example, has embedded links to 
Leningrad, Moscow, and Stalingrad. 

The raw materials here are conven- 
tional and limited, but serviceable for 
newcomers: 36 vintage videos that 
include battle sequences, six audio 
recordings of key speeches, and six 
photo collections. "Air Power: Major 
Aircraft used in World War II" has 
images and information for 14 planes, 
from the Avro Lancaster and B-17 to 
the A6M Zero and the Bf 109. 

World War II Interactive is too basic 
an app to be fun or useful for hardcore 
history buffs. But for tyros and kids, it 
can inexpensively open the door. 

— Gene Santoro 
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ARMOR AND BLOOD 

The Battle of Kursk 

By Dennis E. Showalter. 368 pp. 
Random House, 2013. $28. 

On July 5, 1943, the German summer 
offensive, Operation 

Citadel, finally kicked off 
after many delays. The 
elite units of the Soviet and 
German armed forces — 
armor, infantry, artillery, 
and air — squared off in a 
relatively confined battle 
space, a pincer attack 
against the seemingly vul- 
nerable Kursk salient. 
Anyone with even a passing 
interest in the Eastern Front 
knows something of Kursk: the German 
spearheads grinding through sophis- 
ticated, multi-layered Soviet defensive 
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belts; the dramatic "death ride" of the 
II SS Panzer Corps at Prokhorovka on 
July 12; and the battle's status as a major 
turning point of the war. Yet many details 
of the operation, and Citadel's relation- 
ship to the wider conflict, have disap- 
peared into the haze of postwar 
myth-creation. 

If Dennis Showalter is not the 
best historian of the German 
military active today, he is 
certainly in the top three. And 
reappraising Kursk is a task 
ready-made for his talents. He 
leverages recent work on statis- 
tical and tactical details of the 
battle, new biographies, and 
appraisals of German and Soviet 
operational performance. He 
combines these with his own scholarship 
to create a grand synthesis. 

Looking back to the origins of Soviet 



and German operational art, he traces the 
evolution of each army's combat perfor- 
mance in the early years of the Eastern 
campaign. Vibrant portraits of the key 
senior commanders — especially Erich 
von Manstein and Walther Model for 
the Germans, and Aleksander Vasilevsky 
and Nikolai Vatutin on the Soviet side — 
humanize and clarify the decision-making 
that shaped the battle as well as our post- 
war understanding of it. 

In a gentle but firm counter to those 
who argue that the Red Army was fully 
a match for the German by the time of 
Citadel, Showalter deftly demonstrates 
that the Red Army was still very much 
paying in blood to hone its craft in mid- 
1943. In terms of the effective employ- 
ment of combined arms and tactical air 
power, and in the flexibility and initiative 
of its battlefield commanders, the Red 
Army had much to learn. Learn it did, but 
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These Red Army infantrymen were 
among the 2.8 million troops on the 
ground at Kursk, compared with 
the 8,000 or so armored vehicles 
typically associated with the battle. 

its education remained, Showalter writes, 
"months and miles, and many dead 
bodies and burned out tanks, ahead." 

Kursk was hardly the graveyard of the 
Panzer force; Soviet tank losses probably 
outstripped the German by as much as 
eight to one. But it was no less a turning 
point. The Soviets absorbed the best the 
Wehrmacht could throw at them, and 
the Red Army's offensive power surged 
as its opponent reluctantly abandoned 
the Blitzkrieg tactics of its glory years and 
reinvented itself as a defensive force. All 
of this rich narrative and analysis is exe- 
cuted with dry wit — the fabled Tiger tank 
is described as "sophisticated as a knee 
in the groin" — and sensitivity to human 
frailty — both Showalter trademarks. 

Even the most familiar events yield 
fresh insights when a master craftsman 
revisits and reinterprets them. Armor 
and Blood is revisionist history in the 
best sense of that often-misused term. 

— Richard R. Muller 
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WARM 



...The Versailles settlement 
Had Succeeded? 



By Mark Grimsley 



WHEN THE GUNS 
along the Western 
Front fell silent on 
November 11, 1918, most of 
the world breathed a huge sigh 
of relief. The war that many 
had believed would last but a 
few months had ground on for 
four years, devastated much 
of Belgium and northwestern 
France, toppled Russia into 
revolution, dissolved the 
Austro-Hungarian and Otto- 
man Empires, killed at least 16 
million people (six million of 
them civilians), and wounded 20 million 
more. At that time it was by far history's 
worst conflict. 

Given its scale, many hoped that the 
Great War would live up to British essay- 
ist H. G. Wells's 1914 epithet: "the war 
that will end war." But how to craft a 
peace that could achieve this lofty aim? 
At the very least, the negotiators who 
gathered in the gaudy palace at Versailles 
hoped to forge a settlement as durable 
as the 1815 Congress of Vienna. That 
effort had restored Europe in the wake of 
the Napoleonic Wars and inaugurated the 
"Long Peace" that spared Europe a state 
of general war for nearly a century. 

The peacemakers failed, of course, 
and the Versailles settlement became, as 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch, supreme com- 
mander of the Allied armies, dolefully 
predicted, a mere "armistice for 20 years." 

But could the Treaty of Versailles 
have succeeded? Could a second world 
war have been averted? The opinion of 
Williamson Murray, one of today's fore- 
most military historians, is an emphatic 
no. Good counterfactuals depend on 
plausible "minimal rewrites" of history, 




otherwise they are sterile exercises devoid 
of meaningful insight. In Murray's view, 
no minimal rewrite of the Versailles set- 
dement is possible. 

At Versailles, two issues predominated. 
The first: what to do about Germany? 
Two basic responses were possible. A 
lenient peace based on no annexations 
or indemnities, as President Woodrow 
Wilson posited in his famous "Fourteen 
Points." Or, a punitive peace that ren- 
dered Germany incapable of making 
mischief. A purely Wilsonian settlement 
was out of the question; popular opinion 
in Great Britain, France, and elsewhere 
simply would not have accepted it. 
Instead, Wilson threw much American 
diplomatic clout into the establishment 
of a League of Nations intended to settle 
disputes peacefully. This proved a quix- 
otic venture. 

France, the western great power that had 
sustained the brunt of German malice, was 
most intent on defanging German military 
strength (a goal it achieved), and on secur- 
ing enough in reparations to offset the 
tremendous financial and human price it 
had paid. The incongruity in the second 



aim, as Murray notes, is 
that Germany could not 
possibly pay the massive 
reparations France sought 
without regaining its former 
status as Europe's preem- 
inent economic power. 
Consequently, within a few 
years the Allies adjusted 
the reparations schedule to 
allow for full German eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The second major ques- 
tion: what to do about the 
multiethnic stew created 
by the Austro-Hungarian Empire's col- 
lapse? Here a second major element in 
the Wilsonian formula for peace became 
central: self-determination. Serbian 
nationalism had helped trigger the Great 
War; now other ethnic groups' national- 
ist aspirations promised to keep Europe 
in turmoil unless those aspirations were 
satisfied. For that reason, the Versailles 
settlement divided eastern and south 
central Europe into a mosaic of small 
nation-states such as Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and, above all, Poland. 

This had three unhappy consequences. 
In 1914, Germany had bordered three 
great powers — France, Austria-Hungary, 
and Russia — which, from a balance-of- 
power standpoint, stood a reasonable 
chance of keeping German ambitions in 
check. After Versailles, Germany directly 
faced only one great power: jaded and 
much-battered France. The creation of a 
Polish corridor to the Baltic Sea, although 
necessary to make a Polish state econom- 
ically viable, effectively split Germany in 
two — an outcome the Germans under- 
standably deemed intolerable. And the 
principle of self-determination conspic- 
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uously excluded Germany: in addition 
to other territorial losses it was explicitly 
denied German-speaking areas like the 
Sudetenland, as well as the right to unite 
with German-speaking Austria. Germans 
regarded these sanctions, with reason, as 
an unjust double standard. 

Perhaps the best chance to resolve the 
Germany problem, Murray avers, was 
lost when the Allies, rather than fighting 
on, accepted Germany's request for an 
armistice. Ending the war without invad- 
ing Germany allowed many Germans to 
conclude that their country had not suf- 
fered military defeat, but rather had been 
"stabbed in the back" by Socialists and 
Jews. American general John J. Pershing 
is known to have advocated pushing all 
the way to Berlin. But the French and 
British never seriously considered such a 
course. Instead, they gratefully embraced 
the opportunity to end the war at once. 



Ending the Great War 
without invading 
Germany allowed 
many Germans to 
conclude that their 
country had been 

'stabbed in the back.' 

Given the horrific losses they had already 
sustained, it is impossible to imagine 
them doing anything else. 

All in all, Murray concludes, the 
peacemakers gathered at Versailles were 
confronted with an impossible task. 
They could not reconcile the various 
stakeholders' aspirations, the pressures 
of popular opinion, and the conflicting 
principles that haunted the conference 



table. The title of the essay in which 
Murray makes his argument is thus 
highly apt: "Versailles: The Peace with- 
out a Chance." 

Unlike other "what if scenarios, in 
which the key lesson is that a slight change 
here or there could have altered the result, 
a counterfactual analysis of the Versailles 
settlement yields a strikingly different 
insight. It strongly suggests that a second 
general European war was inevitable from 
the moment that the Great War ended. 
Marshal Foch, then, was more correct 
than he knew. Not only did the Versailles 
settlement prove to be nothing more than 
an armistice for 20 years — it could never 
have been anything else. ~k 

With this column, "What If... " ends 
a nearly seven-year run. Look for 
Mark Grimsley's new column, "Battle 
Films, " beginning next issue. 
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and find them an invaluable help in our enjoyment 
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to people with normal hearing as well as those with 
hearing loss." 

- Robert Forbes, M.D., California 
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All my friends have new cell phones. They carry them 
around with them all day, like mini computers, with 
little tiny keyboards and hundreds of programs which 
are supposed to make their life easier. Trouble is... 
my friends can't use them. The keypads are too small, 
the displays are hard to see and the phones are so 
complicated that my friends end up borrowing my 
Jitterbug when they need to make a call. I don't 
mind... I just got a new phone too... the new 
Jitterbug Plus. Now I have all the things I loved 
about my Jitterbug phone along with some great 
new features that make it even better! 

GreatCalP created the Jitterbug with one thing in 
mind - to offer people a cell phone that's easy to see 
and hear, simple to use and affordable. Now, they've 
made the cell phone experience even better with 
the Jitterbug Plus. It features a lightweight, 
comfortable design with a backlit keypad and 
big, legible numbers. There is even a dial tone 
so you know the phone is ready to use. You 
can also increase the volume with one touch 
and the speaker's been improved so you 
get great audio quality and can hear every 
word. The battery has been improved too- 
it's the longest-lasting- so you won't have 
to charge it as often. The phone comes to 
you with your account already set up and 
is easy to activate. 

The rate plans are simple too. Why 

pay for minutes you'll never use? There 
are a variety of affordable plans. Plus, 
you don't have to worry about finding 
yourself stuck with no minutes- that's 
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the problem with prepaid phones. Since there is 
no contract to sign, you are not locked in for years 
at a time and won't be subject to early termination 
fees. The U.S. -based customer service 
is knowledgeable and helpful and 
the phone gets service virtually 
anywhere in the continental U.S. 
Above all, you'll get one-touch 
access to a friendly, and helpful 
GreatCall operator. They can look 
up numbers, and even dial them 
for you! They are always there to 
help you when you need them. 

Call now and receive a FREE 
Car Charger - a $24.99 value. 
Try the Jitterbug Plus for 
yourself for 30 days and if 
you don't love it, just return 
it for a refund 1 of the product 
purchase price. Call now - 
helpful Jitterbug experts are 
ready to answer your questions. 

Jitterbug Plus Cell Phone 
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ANSWERS 

to the September/ 
October Challenge 

what 
the...?!? 

To allow more bomb 
weight for Project 
Aphrodite, which sent 
unmanned planes full 
of explosives into 
German territory 




Hollywood Howlers 

The flags have 50 stars, 
which include postwar 
states Alaska and Hawaii 




Name That Patch 

Royal Air Force physical 
training instructors 




Congratulations 
to the winners: 

Richard Summers, 
Daniel Ford, and 
Mitch Hettinger 




Hollywood 
Howlers 



The 




The 1963 film 
PT109 drama 
tizes John F. Kennedy's 
experiences skippering a PT 
boat sunk by a Japanese destroyer. 
An early scene (right) shows Liberty 
ship crewmen during an air raid. 
What's wrong with this picture? 



Name That Patch 

What squadron wore this patch? 




Please send your answers 

to all three questions, and your mailing address, to: 

January/February Challenge 
World War II 
19300 Promenade Drive 
Leesburg, VA 20176 

or e-mail: 

challenge@weiderhistorygroup.com 

Three winners, chosen at random from all correct 
entries submitted by February 15, will receive a copy 
of The Ariadne Objective by Wes Davis. Answers will 
appear in the May/June 2014 issue. 
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ever Girl 



Oklahoma-born Louise Allbritton 

had the looks of a star and the 
quick wit of a comedian, but never 
got her big break, least of all in 
screwball comedy. Instead the 
statuesque blonde played more 
than her share of B-movie roles in 
forgettable pictures. But Allbritton, 
who married the dashing war 
correspondent Charles Collingwood 
just after the war, maintained a 
sense of humor about it all. Of her 
role in 1942's awful Parachute 
Nurse, the actress claimed to hav 
played the parachute. 
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msrp $39.95 




1/48 SCALE 

STEARMAN N2S-3 KAYDET 
Recall Aircraft 310 8HA8107 MSRP $79.95 



1/72 SCALE 

SB2C 
HELLDIVER 

"White 15," VB-12, 
USN, USS Randolph, 
February, 1945 

MSRP $74.95 




1/48 SCALE 

P-51D 
MUSTANG 

"Boomerang Jr" 
Col, Arthur Jeffrey, ^ 
434th FS, ^ 
479th FG, 1944 

ttHA7723a MSRP $110 



' FDITION 



UHA2209 



1/72 SCALE 
SBD-5 

DAUNTLESS 

"White 39," Lt Cook 
Cleland, VB-16, USN, 
USS Lexington 

mAono msrp $6995 





1/72 SCALE 

M24 

CHAFFEE 

81st Recon. Squadron, 1st Armored Div., 
Italy, 1945 #HG361J MSRP $37.95 
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Hobby Master models are available at dealers nationwide, including: 



Collectable Jets 
Whitewater, Wl • 888-923-9940 
www.collectablejets.com 

The Diecast Junkie 

Elk Grove, CA • 916-395-4460 
www.thediecastjunkie.com 



Aiken's Airplanes 
Eads. TN • 877-224-5367 
www.aikensairplanes.com 

The Flying Mule 

Grass Valley, CA • 888-359-6853 
www.flyingmule.com 



Pete's Collectibles 
Houston, TX • 281-858-6847 
www.petescollectibles.com 

Military Issue 

Minneapolis, MN ■ 855-313-7525 
www.militaryissue.com 



For information on 
becoming a Hobby Master 
dealer in North or South 
America, call Historic Sales 
at 612.206.3263 
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15 VS 15 COMPETITIVE AERIAL DOGFIGHTINGACTION 
1QO+ HISTORY DEFINING WARPLANES 



PLAYfor free 
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Online Interactions 
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